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Th The second week of the great 
e Coal P 3 . 1 1. 
Strike ennsylvania coal strike 
shows an increase of the num- 
ber of miners to join the strike and a 
general movement on the part of the op- 
erators toward conciliation. -The min- 
ers have for the most part remained re- 
harkablv: peacable, and the few troops 
chat have been sent to the different points 
of disturbance are about to be returned 
home. About 130,000 men are believed 
ed to be on strike, and of the 10,000 or 
hereabouts who are still working, every 
wy sees a number of them jointheir strik- 
g brothers. The operators have held 
several meetings during the week, and on 
Sunday it was announced that by this 
week, Tuesday, every colliery in the an- 
racite region would have posted up a 
tice, announcing a Io per cent. increase 
wages based on the present scale, to 
go into effect October 1st. As there is 
no condition attached as to the men re- 
turning to work before arbitration shall 
begin, the men, of course, can meet in 
convention and adopt any plan of action 
they desire. The operators evidently 
expect that the miners will come together 
as members of the union, then go as in- 
dividuals to treat with their employers 
through committees. Then if arbitration 
proceedings are concluded satisfactorily 
the committees of the miners will report 
back to the convention of the United 
Mine Workers, who in turn will declare 
the strike off. In this way the operators 
will avoid recognizing the union, and at 
the same time allow the unic . .o deter- 
mine the terms of settlement. The dis- 
patches unmistakably show, however, that 
the miners are not yet ready to come to 
terms according to this:procedure. Altho 


they feel that the 10 per cent. increase is _ 
already a» victory, yet they would prefer 
(now that they are on strike and there is. 
still plenty of money in the treasury) to 
have the union recognized even rather 
than to receive an increase of wages, al- 
tho they demand beth recognition and an 
increase in wages. of more than Io per 
cent. Whether the men will hold out or 
not remains to be seen. There are nu- 
merous reports claiming to be authentic 
that Senator Hanna and. J. Pierpont 
Morgan are the real forces that directed 
the operators to make the first conces- 
sion. Be that as it may, the Democratic 
papers are using the strike for all it is 
worth as a counter-argument to “ the full 
dinner pail,”’ while the Republican papers 
print accounts which seem to be not more 
exaggerated that the miners are a pros- 
perous, well-fed, clothed, sheltered and 
waged body of workingmen. It should 
be added that the employees of the Mar- 
kles have given arbitration its first blow 
by refusing to enter into negotiations 
with the company. They give no reason 
for this, and as a result the Markles have 
declared their original contract with the 
men is entirely off, and that they will now 
open their mines as soon as possible for 
any of those who care to work on the 
same terms as before the strike. On the 
whole, then, the outlook for a settlement 
of the strike is not yet very bright, but it 
is more hopeful than last week. 
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At the session of the Na- 
tional Prison Association at 
Cleveland the strong senti- 
ment of that. body in favor of civil serv- 
ice in prison administration was voiced 
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in a paper by Superintendent Scott, of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory. In 
Massachusetts an excellent civil service 
law has ‘greatly elevated the prison serv- 
ice by making it more efficient and per- 
manent. But the service in many States 
is greatly crippled by political removals. 
In one of our more populous States there 
is a complete overturn of the State Prison 
with every change of administration, not 
only of the warden, but of all subordinate 
officers. The deliberations of the Asso- 
ciation took on an international charac- 
ter, representatives from Canada taking 
part in the discussions, and an excellent 
paper on the prison system of Mexico 
being read by the first Secretary of the 
Mexican Legation at Washington, Sefior 
Godoy. Hon. S. J. Barrows, represent- 
ing the United States at the International 
Prison Congress at Brussels, gave a re- 
port on the proceedings of that organiza- 
tion and of the contributions made by the 
United States. An important step was 
taken in the appointment of a committee 
to prepare an elaborate report on the sub- 
ject of prison dietaries. A contribution 
toward this end was the presentation by 
wardens of different States of the bills 
of fare used in their respective prisons. 
These will furnish material for compari- 
son both as to economic and nutritive 
values. A paper by Hon. Eugene Smith, 
of New York, on “ The Cost of Crime,” 
was an attempt to compute the approxi- 
mate cost of crime in the United States. 
Owing to the absence of reliable statistics 
only a relative estimate could be made. 
But the speaker thought he was within 
moderate bounds in estimating the cost 
of crime, including the expense of its 
prosecution and punishment as not less 
than six hundred millions of dollars. 
Rev. A. Drahms, D.D., of San Quentin, 
Cal., read an elaborate paper on the “ In- 
crease and Decrease of Crime in Civil- 
ized Countries,” taking the ground that 
all the facts showed a decrease of crime 
in civilized countries. The sermon be- 
fore the Congress was preached by Rev. 
Ward Beecher Pickard, D.D., of the Ep- 
worth Memorial M. E. Church, and was 
an able presentation of penological prin- 
ciples. A strong resolution was passed 
in favor of the indeterminate sentence, 
and a tribute to Z. R. Brockway, of EI- 
mira, N. Y., warmly recognizing his emi- 
nent services, was unanimously adopted. 
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_ Among the varied 
pom nberq one Oy problems meeting the 
ppines Commission in the 


Philippines there is none more difficult 
than that of arranging the taxation. 
Hitherto, under Spanish rule, the chief 
revenue was derived from what is known 
as the cedula tax, which included charges 
against real estate and income, end a poll 
tax, the latter levied upon all alike. The 
minimum payment was $2 a year, while 
the maximum even for a rich man in 
the enjoyment of large land revenues 
could exceed no more than $15 a year. 
The result of the whole grading system 
as carried out was to rest taxation light- 
ly on the few who were best able to bear 
it and heavily on the many. It permitted 
of the bestowal by the Government of 
grants of land which might be sold, or 
produce revenue, or even be carried with- 
out revenue waiting for possible develop- 
ment, and at the same time be no heavy 
charge upon the owners. The whole sys- 
tem was somewhat intensified by the in- 
equalities resulting from the readiness 
of Americans to pay exorbitant prices. 
In many cases landlords received several 
times the rental formerly charged for de- 
sirable dwellings, and the result was a 
widening of the gulf between those who 
happened to be fortunate and those who, 
including the great mass of the natives, 
earned and paid out their money on the 
old basis. So also the arrangement for 
municipalities makes possible a multi- 
plication of former rates by from two to 
four, which may indeed be regarded as a 
premium for honesty, the higher wages 
removing the temptation to peculation. 
An illustration is found in one of the is- 
lands where a republic was formed un- 
der Aguinaldo and is continued under 
United States sanction. The president, 
ranking as governor, receives $100 per 
month; the chief-justice, $50; the post- 
master-general, $15, and the mayors of 
municipalities from $7.50 to $12.50. 
Chief-Justice Arellano recommended that 
$25 a month be the minimum paid for 
chief officers of towns of 10,000 inhab- 
itants or less, the scale to advance to $50 
a month in towns reaching 25,000 popu- 
lation. Another consideration is that 
higher wages increase the cost of liv- 
ing, and if the people are to be com- 
pelled to meet this cost through taxation 
the pressure upon the poorer classes be- 
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comes very severe. As a result of these 
considerations this cedula tax, in the 
main, has been set aside, and yet some 
features of it seem likely to be pre- 
served. Thus the land tax is recognized 
on every hand as a reasonable one, and 
all that is needed to satisfy the people is 
to apportion it in some way that shall 
remove the heavy strain from the poorer 
class. Thus it has been suggested that 
an ad valorem land tax be attempted, 
while on the other hand the chattel og li- 
cense tax might very reasonably be set 
aside. So also the income and poll taxes, 
it is felt by some who have studied the 
situation, might be dissociated from the 
land tax, and if not dropped be modified, 
and thus afford genuine relief. 
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Bishop Potter and the 
New York Police 


At the meeting 
of the Episcopal 
Diocesan Con- 
vention in New York last week attention 
was called to the insulting treatment re- 
ceived from the police officials by the 
Rev. Robert Paddock, who is the vicar 


in charge of the Pro-Cathedral in this 


city. This Pro-Cathedral is situated in 
the neighborhood of some of the worst 
districts of the East Side of the city, and 
Mr. Paddock, son of the late Bishop Pad- 
dock, of Washington, has been in 
charge for two years representing Bishop 
Potter, whose special headquarters is at 
the Pro-Cathedral until St. John’s Cathe- 
dral shall be ready for occupancy. Mr. 
Paddock has found his work much af- 
fected by the vile resorts in the neighbor- 
hood, over which the police seem to exer- 
cise no restraint, and where it is believed 
they are protecting vice as profitably as 
they have in years past. Two months 
ago a girl about fourteen years old had 
been practically kidnapped and taken into 
a vile resort, from which Mr. Paddock 
rescued her. He then went to Police 
Captain Herlihy and made complaint. 
asking him his aid in suppressing the 
place. Instead the Captain ordered him 
out of the station house, and when Mr. 
Paddock declared his intention of going 
lirect to Inspector Cross and making 
complaint. he was answered with an oath, 
and told if he did not like the region to 
move out. He returned to the Church 
House at 153 Essex Street, and there 
meeting a clergyman of a neighboring 
city, the two went to Police Headquar- 










- 


ters, and there found Captain Herlihy in -\ 


conference with the Inspector. Again 
when he began to tell how he had been 
treated the Captain interrupted him with 
insulting and profane language, as told 
by the Rev. L. H. Schwab, D.D., rector 
of the Church of Intercession, in describ- 
ing the scene to the convention, “ more 
foul than any person in this convention 
could have imagined.” It is charged that 
Captain Herlihy shook his fist in Mr. - 
Paddock’s face, and announced that he 

did not care what was done. Mr. Pad- 

dock then consulted Bishop Potter, Dr. 

W. R. Huntington and other clergymen, 

and the result was that the matter was 

taken to the Convention, where great in- 

dignation was expressed, and the Bishop 

was requested to make an investigation 

with a view to further action. He will 

not go to the police commissioners but di- 

rectly to the Mayor, and the likelihood is 

that the Episcopal Church, which has 

been very conservative in matters which 

seemed to touch on political interests, 

will join whatever other religious or 

philanthropic forces have been at work 

for the purification of the city. It is evi- 

dent that the police department is con- 

siderably worried over the matter, but the 

parties concerned “court the fullest in- 

vestigation.” Dr. Parkhurst, who has 

been interviewed on the matter, says that 

this is another of the intermittent bursts 

of public indignation, and that nothing of 

real advantage can be done except by a re- 

form in the city administration from the - 
top, and the destruction of the power of 
the two bosses who rule the two parties 
in the city. 


& 
Siedbiteitan The Board of Foreign Mis- 
ern en sions of the Presbyterian 


Church in the U. S. A., or 
Northern Church, conducts 26 missions 
in other lands apart from work among 
the Chinese and Japanese in this coun- 
try. Of these, one is in Africa on the 
west coast; 7 are in China, chiefly along 
the coast from Canton to Peking; 3 in 
India, west and north; 2 in Japan, east 
and west; 2 in Persia, one each in Korea, 
Philippine Islands, Siam, Mexico and 
Syria, and 5 in South and Central Amer- 
ica—Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Guate- 
mala. There are in all 117 principal sta- 
tions and 1,172 out stations. The total 


number of missionaries commissioned is 
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ff 728, of whom 234 are ordained men and 


152 single women, while there are 72, 
medical missionaries aside from some or- 


' dained men and married women who are 


also physicians. The native force num; 
bers 1,701, including 170 ordained 
preachers and 392 licentiates. The num- 
ber of organized churches is 626, and of 
communicants 37,820, of whom 4,442, or 
12 per cent., were added during the year. 
‘The educational work includes 702 
schools, with 23,929 pupils,'and there are 
36,611 Sabbath school scholars. The 
board has under its superwision 8 print- 
ing presses, which have printed over 96,- 
000,000 pages. There are 35 hospitals 
and 47 dispensaries, while the number of 
patients receiving treatment is given as 
321,836. Taking up the different fields, 
the largest work is that in China, where 
there are 11,214 communicants; then 
comes Japan with 5,015; Mexico, 4,398; 
South America, 2,855; Korea, 2,804; 
Persia, 2,768., The Board reports no 
debt, and the total receipts for the year 
from donations, etc., were $889,668. 
With ‘other credits ‘and the balance re- 
maining from last year, the total amount 
available was $957,521. The appropria- 
tions and disbursements were $935,351, 
and the present surplus is $11,397. There 
has been sent out through the treasury 
of the Board a considerable sum, over 
$35,000, for the famine relief in India, 
and it has been under very heavy ex- 
pense for the disturbances in China. In 
view of an impression that those disturb- 
ances would prevent the continuance of 
work, there have been intimations that 
the Board would not need as much 
money. A circular, therefore, has been 
issued calling the attention of the 
churches to the fact that under the cir- 
cumstances an increase is demanded 
rather than a decrease. A statement of 
the expenses shows that the administra- 
tive expenses of the Board were 4.93 per 
cent. of its income. Add to these dis- 
bursements which were not administra- 
tive and some directed by the General 
Assembly, and there is left for direct mis- 
sionary work all but 7.57 per cent., and a 
large portion of this is expended in ef- 
forts to distribute leaflets and Christmas 
services for the Sabbath schools. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the 
legacies furnished a less amount than 
usual. 
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French .. Protestantism 
has a unique  prob- 
lem to handle in the case of those 
Catholic priests -who have already 
turned their faces to the Church of the 
Reformation, or are about to do so. This 
“Away from Rome” movement differs 
from its sister movement in Austria by 
being confined to the clergy without hav- 
ing found as yet any response in the 
nation at large. It has been recently re- 
ported that during the past two years 
more than three hundred French priests 
had turned their backs to the Church of 
Rome, and about 125 of these found tem- 
porary refuge in the establishment for 
these converts at Sévres, founded by 
the former Abbé Bourrier, himself the 
leader of this agitation and the editor 
of its organ, Le Chrétien Francais, who 
also declared in this journal that these 
figures are quite too low, and that the 
French clergy “is marching to its ruin, 
unless the Church inaugurates a thor- 
ough reform.” He assures his readers 
that hundreds and even thousands of 
priests are ready for the change, and are 
only kept back by hunger., Bourrier 
declares that French Protestants have at 
this time no more important work to do 
than to give that army of priests who are 
tired of Rome an opportunity to earn 
their bread. The various provincial 
synods have earnestly discussed this 
movement and to a certain degree are 
inclined to make haste a little slowly in 
encouraging these rapid conversions. 
They ask some guarantees that these men 
are really Protestant and Evangelical, 
and that they are really ripe for such a 
momentous change. With this in view 
one of the synods has formulated some 
guarantees including careful inquiries 
concerning the purity of motive; instead 
of encouraging dissatisfied priests to 
break their connection with the Church 
of Rome, they are rather to be encour- 
aged to remain in that communion as 
long as their conscience permits, and 
there to study the Scriptures and Prot- 
estant theology until thev fully under- 
stand the significance of the proposed 
step; arrangements should be made to 
have the laity arrange for opportunities 
for honorable work for these converts; 
none of these converted priests are to be 
sent to a theological faculty or school of 
evangelists until a certain probationary 


French Priests 














period has been passed; former priests 
who desire to become Protestant. pastors 
are held to complete a regular literary 
and theological course as is demanded 
of Protestant ministers in general. These 
propositions, altho in some cases with 
some slight modifications, have been prac- 
tically adopted by the various synods 
and are now in force. Objections to 
them are urged, especially against the 
second and the last, which seems to 
make it almost an impossibility for such 
a priest to enter the ranks of the Prot- 
estant clergy. Such criticism is voiced 
by Protestants themselves, but especial- 
ly by the Prétre Converti, the theolog- 
ical organ of the movement. 


& 


... The report is being cir- 
Sane fetes culated that ey and 
Bolivia, weary with waiting for the set- 
tlement of the famous’Tacna and Arica 
dispute with Chile, want to submit their 
gTievances to the forthcoming Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress. This calls attention again 
to the greatest sore spot in South Amer- 
ica. It will be remembered that after 
the “ Pacific War of 1883,” when Chile 
defeated both Peru and Bolivia (some 
say. on a selfish pretext, others because 
Bolivia had broken a treaty), Chile took 
as an indemnity her sea coast from Bo- 
livia and the Peruvian province of Tara- 
paca, besides occupying the Peruvian 
provinces of Tacna and Arica for ten 
years. At the end of that period a pleb- 
iscite was to be taken so that the inhabit- 
ants might decide by vote to which coun- 
try they desired to adhere, and it was 
stipulated that whichever of the Repub- 
lics should gain the provinces by the 
result of the plebiscite should pay to 
the other the sum of $10,000,000. It 
was further stipulated that the manner of 
taking the plebiscite would be decided 
by negotiations between the two govern- 
ments within the specified period. That 
time expired in 1893, but for various rea- 
sons, each nation charging the other with 
delay, no action was taken until 1898, 
when a protocol was drawn up between 
Peru and Chile, which was helieved would 
settle the whole matter. The Peruvian 


Congress immediately ratified the proto-' 
col, which was also approved by the Chil- 
ean Senate, but it has not yet passed the 


Chilean House of Representatives, aiid 
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what is more, it appears doubtful if it : 
will be accepted by that body. . Thus the | 


matter stands. Peru /accuses Chile of 


bad faith, and claims that from the be- 
ginning her determination has been not 
te comply with the treaty of Ancon 
(1883), but to retain the provinces. The 
Chileans on the other hand say that they 
are delaying (ist) until they can decide 
who ef the Chileans and foreigners now 
settled in Tacna and Arica are entitled-. 
to vote, and (2d), because they do not 
believe in case the plebiscite should go in 
their favor Peru can raise the $10,000,- 
000. Some of the Peruvian editors are 
for calling in the Urtited States to help 
them and make Chile take action, but it 
is not probable we could do anything un- 
less invited by Chile, a contingency that 
is out of the question. This war cloud, 
then, may gather force at any time. At 
present it is the most threatening ele- 
ment in South America. 


& 


As yet there is compara- 
_ tively little to indicate the 
résults* of the elettions 
which will be complete next week. . So. 
far as any have taken place already they 
are mostly uncontested ’ seats, chiefly 
Conservative. The Unionists have gained 
two, but no special significance attaches 
to them. On the. other hand, there ap- 
pears to be a good deal of feeling that the 
Liberals will carry more seats than have 
been accredited to them. The most bit- 
ter contests are with regard to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and in more than one instance the 
attacks upon him have been almost per- 
sonal to a degree bordering upon the un- 
parliamentary. This, however, appears 
in some respects to defeat its own pur- 
pose by overshooting the mark. | One 
significant element in the discussions is 
that South Africa appears to hold a less 
prominent position than was anticipated, 
and the policy of the Government in other 
lines is dwelt upon by the Liberal leaders 
in such a way as to weaken the force of 
the charges of little-Englandism by the 
Unionists. The appointment of Lord 
Roberts as commander-in-chief of the 
army has strengthened the Government, 
making it evidently of less importance 
than a while ago, who-is to be in charge 
of the War Department. Military men are 
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Elections 


' doing ‘their best to keep Mr. Chamber- 
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lain out of the place, indicating thereby 
their dread of his vigorous methods. In 
Lord Salisbury’s weakness there is gen- 
eral anticipation that Lord Lansdowne 
will enter the Foreign Office. These 
Cabinet guesses are chiefly of value as in- 
dicating the interest of the people in the 
general policy of the Government. Nat- 
urally some interest attaches to the devel- 
opment of the Irish party. There were 
indications that there would be a cessa- 
tion of the party strife that has weakened 
its influence, but these do not seem to be 
fully supported, and the personal factions 
are still antagonizing each other with 
considerable bitterness. Another feature 
of the elections which is attracting con- 
siderable notice is the number of literary 
men who are conducting a decidedly 
breezy canvass. Among the more promi- 
nent are Gilbert Parker, Winston Church- 
ill, Henry Norman and Conan Doyle, 
all of whom are making a vigorous fight, 
and claim to have good prospects of suc- 
cess, During the present week it is 
probable that there will be a. pretty fair 
indication of the situation, so that while 
the ultimate result of a Unionist victory 
is considered beyond a question, it will 
be apparent to what degree the country 
is inclined to support the policy of Lord 
Salisbury and his associates. 


& 


Now that the question of 
proportional representa- 
tion has been settled 
the political strifes in Belgium center 
about a law passed two years ago called 
the Flemish Law, placing the Flemish 
language on terms of perfect equality 
with French. The Flemings, using the 
Flemish language, allied closely to the 
German, number nearly three and a half 
millions and occupy the provinces of East 
and West Flanders, Antwerp, Limburg 
and Brabant. The Walloons, of Celtic 
origin and speaking the French language, 
number about three and a quarter mil- 
lions and occupy the provinces bordering 
on France—Liége, Hainaut, Namur and 
Luxemburg. After the strifes of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Bel- 
gium was incorporated into the French 
Republic. and the Walloon influence be- 
coming dominant, the French language 
was made the official language in 1794. 
With the development of the German 


Race Rivalries 
in Belgium 
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idea, the establishment of the German 
Empire and ‘the extension of German in- 
fluence, there arose among the Flemings 
a feeling very much akin to that of the 
Czechs in Austria and an agitation was 
commenced for the establishment of the 
Flemish language on a legal and political 
equality with the French. It was at first 
chiefly a sentimental interest, inasmuch 
as all the Flemings of any education or 
position spoke the French language and 
realized that it was their best medium 
of communication with the outside world, 
On the other hand, not a Walloon knew 
Flemish, which had not followed the 
Dutch in its reception of modern influ- 
ences, and was still most archaic in its 
general construction and style. With 
the development of the socialist move- 
ment other influences came in. The 
Flemings are loyal clericals and conserv- 
ative in their political ideas, while the 
Walloons are very largely socialists and 
liberals. It is in the Walloon and the 
bordering French districts that the great 
labor wars of that section of Europe have 
occurred, and it is among them that the 
radical socialistic movement finds its 
warmest supporters. The contest over 
the languages became thus an element in 
the strife between the two radically op- 
posing ideas that were dominating the po-_ 
litical discussions in the country. It was 
inevitable also that in Belgium as in Aus- 
tria external influences should play an 
important part. As Germany, naturally 
and to her own political advantage, 
joined hands with the German Austrians 
to retain for German ideas and political 
influence the dominant power in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, so German 
influence, already sympathetic with Hol- 
land, reached out to include the border- 
ing provinces of Belgium. Whether or 
not Germany has had any idea of prac- 
tically absorbing these sections into the 
German Empire may indeed be ques- 
tioned. That, however, Germans have 
been anxious to secure every possible 
vantage ground for German influence as 
against French there is no doubt; and 
Fleming versus Walloon became a fac- 
tor in the imperial contest. There will 
in all probability be an interesting con- 
test during the next parliamentary ses- 
sion over the question of the annexation 
of the Congo Free State. Should the 
Government be defeated the ‘Walloon so- 
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cialist influence will probably secure a 
ministry, a fact of considerable signif- 
icance in the present unsettled situation 
in Europe. 

8 


The two most important 
items reported during 
the week in regard to the 
situation in China itself have been the 
announcement of the Russian annexa- 
tion of Manchuria, and the report of the 
degradation of Prince Tuan. The re- 
port of the annexation came through 
what have been considered reliable 
sources, but has been somewhat modified 
by subsequent information, and so far as 
appears at present amounts to little more 
than a proclamation of martial law 
along the Amur River, and in those sec- 
tions of Manchuria already occupied by 
Russian troops. At the same time, com- 
ing from St. Petersburg, it has had con- 
siderable influence as an indication of the 
ultimate purpose of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, and it receives additional support 
from varied items detailing the Russian 
advance in Manchuria itself, the occupa- 
tion of Kirin and the investment of the 
Manchurian capital, Mukden. It is true 
that these later reports come from China, 
and are not altogether to be trusted. The 
statement as to the degradation of Prince 
Tuan comes from Consul Goodnow at 
Shanghai, who has proved a careful and 
accurate judge of the varied reports. 
According to him a decree was issued by 
the Emperor and Empress on September 
25th blaming the Ministers for encour- 
aging the Boxers, ordering the degrada- 
tion of four princes and depriving Prince 
Tuan of his salary and offici al serv- 
ice. This was subsequently corroborated, 
and the announcement that Prince 
Ching, Li Hung Chang, Liu Kun Yi, 
Jung Lu and Chang Chih Tung have 
been appointed to negotiate peace, is 
interpreted to mean that the policy 
of Li Hung Chang is being accepted 
by the Chinese Government, which 
is making every effort to minimize the 
opposition of the Powers. In the same 
line also are the reports of action by the 
Chinese authorities against the Boxers, 
which, however, it is pointed out, are 
very similar in character to statements 
made while the Boxer movement was at 
its hight. As to Li Hung Chang himself, 
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he appears to be still at Tientsin, while 
further negotiations are awaiting the de- 
cision of the European Powers. Re- 
ports continue to come of disturbances in 
various sections, the looting of mission 
stations and the murder of missionaries. 


a 


The international problem is 
yet unsolved. So far as ap- 
pears from the very confus- 
ing statements which come from every 
European capital and from Peking, it 
would seem that Italy and Austria are 
the only countries which have cordially 
supported the German demand for com- 
plete punishment of the officials: respon- 
sible for the Boxer development and the 
massacre. The United States was the first to 
indicate its disapproval of such measures, 
and the Russian reply was in the same 
vein. No definite answer from England 
has as yet been made known, but all the 
indications are that Lord Salisbury will 
accept the general principle set forth by 
the United States. France follows in line 
with Russia; Japan appears to hold a 
somewhat middle course, somewhat in- 
clining to the German position, and yet 
scarcely willing to go quite so far. The 
latest reports indicate that Germany is 
wavering somewhat, and hesitates about 
insisting to the full upon the conditions 
set forth. General Waldersee has ar- 
rived at Tientsin, and is expected to go - 
to Peking. Just what will be accom- 
plished by his presence there is not yet 
evident, A statement. lias been made of 
the number of troops of the allied Powers 
in China as follows: Russian, 20,934; 
Japanese, 15.570; British, 8,358; Ger- 
man, 8,178; French, 5,675; American, 
5,608; Italian, 2,541; Austrian, 494: 
total, 68,253. This is the total of the 
forces landed at Taku, and includes all 
those in China aside from the Russian | 
forces in Manchuria. So far as occupa- 
tion of Peking itself is concerned no defi- 
nite move appears to-have been taken, 
altho it is stated that orders have been 
sent for the Russian Legation to remove 
and for the Russian troops to withdraw, 
leaving a small guard. Also General 
Chaffee has been instructed, so it is said 
in Washington, to withdraw the Ameri- 
can troops to Tientsin, leaving in Peking 
itself only what is known as a Legation 
guard, including a regiment of infantry, 
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four troops of cavalry with rapid-fire 
guns and light battery, with complete 
equipment and reserve supply ammuni- 
tion adequate for any emergency. The 
remainder of the troops, also stores, 
transportation and materials, are to be 
sent to Manila. It is believed at Wash- 
ington that this force of about 1,400 men 
will be sufficient to protect the Legation 
against any force that can be brought 
against them, and it accords entirely with 
the position taken by this Government 
from the very start. 


as 


,. Lord Roberts has accom- 
cre p erts's plished the work for 
which he was sent to 

South Africa, and has already re- 
ceived his reward in his promotion 
to be commander-in-chief of the 
British army to succeed Lord Wolse- 
ley. Each day brings news of the sur- 
render of Boer bands, the discovery and 
capture of Boer supplies, the escape of 
Boer officials, etc., indicating a general 
collapse of the whole Boer movement. 
The English control every mile of rail- 
way in the old Free State and Transvaal, 
and garrison every important town. It is 
true that there are bands of fighting 
burghers, encouraged, it is said, by the 
former Presidert of the Free State and 
the foreign secretary of the Transvaal, 
but neither Mr. Steyn nor Mr. Reitz can 
expect to hold them together much long- 
er, and apparently their chief purpose is 
to inflict whatever damage they can 
upon the English before making their 
final surrender. Of course, there are all 
sorts of prophecies of a. long period of 
brigandage and plunder, and that peace 
will never come until there is thorough 
disarmament of the Boers, which will 
require years of systematic surveillance. 
That there is some truth in these ideas 
is generally conceded, but it is also 
claimed that they are exaggerated, and 
that there is really little left to do except 
to inaugurate and carry through an effi- 
cient police system. The question now 
comes up with regard to the escape of 
the Transvaal officials, and while, the 
British Government acquiesce in. the ac- 
ceptance of President Kruger on board a 
Dutch ship of war, it is reported that they 
do not admit his right to carry with him 
the archives of his republic. A parallel, 
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however, is drawn with the Mason and 
Slidell case, who were returned by our 
Government to England with all their 
papers, and it is held that England cannot 
object to Kruger’s carrying with him 
anything that he can, and the probability 
appears to be that they will let him alone, 
glad to get free from any responsibility 
in regard to him. The appointment of 
Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief of 
the army was entirely expected, but is 
greeted on every hand as a pledge of the 
army reform, which has so long been 
recognized as absolutely necessary. A 
pleasant feature is the announcement that 
it was made upon his sixty-ninth birth- 
day. Lord Wolseley, it is supposed, wil! 
remain in practical charge of the office for 
another month until Lord Roberts can 
have time to enter upon his duties. It is 
reported also that he will have associated 
with him General Kitchener, an addi- 
tional pledge of better organization. 


ss 


The final referendum on 
Australian Federation took 
place in Western Aus- 
tralia on July 31st, and settled the ques- 
tion that the Commonwealth will include 
the whole of Australia. The people of 
the western colony had never previously 
been consulted on the subject. The ter- 
ritory they hold, but do not occupy, com- 
prises about a million square miles— 
more than a third of the whole. It is 
isolated by distance, and in some respects 
its interests are not identical with those 
of the rest of the group. Its delegates 
to the convention which framed the Com- 
monwealth Act instead of being elected 
by the people were chosen by the Parlia- 
ment, based on-a limited franchise. There 
is chronic trouble between the gold-fields 
and the coast districts, and the latter 
fear that free trade with the other col- 
onies will destroy their industries, while 
the others want it to cheapen their sup- 
plies and have agitated for separation. 
The voting, however, proved that the 
union sentiment was stronger than self- 
ish considerations, for it was in favor of 
federation by more than two to_ one. 
There was general satisfaction elsewhere 
that no part of the continent will be out- 
side the Australian nation when it comes 
into existence with the first day of the 
new century. — 


Australian 
Federation 
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The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, , 


Unirep States MINISTER TO GREECE AND AUTHOR oF “‘ But Yet A Woman,” ETC. 


HE story of the origin of the Pas- 
sion Play of Ober Ammergau has 
been told many times. Ruined by 

the diversion from their valley of the 
trade between Venice and the North to a 
newly constructed route to Augsburg, 
those of its inhabitants who had not emi- 


CHRIST, (ANTON LANG. ) 


grated turned to the carving of the in- 
numerable objects used in the churches, 
abbeys and convents of the vicinity as a 


means of support. The pillage of these 
holy places during the thirty years’ war 
ruined them anew. Finally: came the 
pestilence, which swept through the vil- 
lages of the Bavarian Tyrol with a fury 
more merciless than the fury of that long 
war. Protected by its mountain bar- 
riers and a vigorous quarantine, the little 
village of Ober Ammergau was for a 


long time spared. But there is no barrier 
strong’ enough to bar out love, and with 
love entered death. A young husband, 
working in a neighboring commune, 
yearning to see his wife and children, 
evaded the quarantine and penetrated 
into the village, bringing with him the 


MAKY, (ANNA FLUNGER. ) 


dreaded guest. He paid the penalty with 
his life, and in a short time a third of the _ 
community had perished. In their ex- 

tremity the survivors pledged themselves, 
if spared, to consecrate ten years to the 
preparation of a representation of the 
Passion, and to renew this sign of their 
distress and repentance every ten years 
forever. The local chronicle asserts that 
the plague was immediately stayed. Be 
that as it may, the vow thus made has 
been religiously kept, and since the spring 
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of 1642, when the first representation 
took place, the decennial sequence has 
been but once broken. Indeed, there 
have been several extra representations, 
as in 1815 in celebration of the conclusion 


JOHN, (PETER RENDL. ) 


of peace; and the performance of 1870, 
interrupted by the declaration of war and 
the consequent enrollment of many of the 
actors, was completed in 1871. On such 
a scale, at least, I know of no such fidelity 
to tradition. 

To Daisenberger, the parish priest, is 
due the purification of the play as now 
given from all the farcical and ignoble 
characteristics of the medieval myster- 
ies. It can safely be said that from be- 
ginning to -end of this seven and a half 
hours’ portrayal of all that is sacred to 
the Christian world there is absolutely 
nothing offensive to the religious sense. 
That it is conducted on a business basis 
is not to the point. Thousands swarm 
unsolicited to this quiet village, in ever 
increasing numbers, and they must be 
cared for; they demand food, beds, seats, 
photographs and souvenirs; and these 
have been provided. This invasion of 
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the outside world, transforming for the 
moment a mountain village into a busy 
caravansérai, has completely changed the 
mise-en-scene, but it has not affected the 
reverent simplicity of the performance 
itself. Far more than that of the audience, 
the attitude of the actors, by its earnest- 
ness, seriousness and simplicity, inspires 
respect. What is a holiday for many of 
the former is evidently for the latter an 
act of worship. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to altogether forget the standards 
of dramatic and artistic excellence. The 
female voices especially, for example, in 
the solo parts of the chorus are thin and 
untrained. But criticism of this kind is 
not in order.. The wonder remains, that 
at no instant does the sublime touch the 
ridiculous, that nowhere does one feel 
that the grandeur of the subject and the 
means of execution are out of proportion. 
All the wealth of Christian art has been 





ST, PETER. (THOMAS RENDL,) 


expended upon this subject, all the genius 
of the human imagination has been lav- 
ished on its representation, all the tender- 
ness of the human heart has enfolded it, 
yet these simple villagers, who have 
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dared a portrayal far more realistic and 
dangerous than ever has been attempted 
on canvas or in marble, neither wound 
the most sensitive nor offend the most 
critical. With the exception of the role 
of Judas, whose anguish and despair are 
really admirably depicted, the dramatic 
action is almost purely conventional. All 
these people one sees upon the stage are 
not actors, but symbols, and yet, so far 
from being arrested by the external ap- 
pearance, the mind of the spectator is con- 
tinually pressing on and in upon the reali- 
ties signified. This is especially true of 
the tableaux which precede eachact of the 
drama proper. It is not Cain and Abel, 
but the first murder that we see; not 
Adam and Eve, flying from the garden, 
but the sin of a world, sin great enough 
to require the Son of God as a ransom for 
the race. These tableaux are excellent. 
They are in some cases extremely simple, 





MARY MAGDALENE, (BERTHA WOLF.) 


in others most complex, involving several 
hundred participants, and in these latter 
the grouping and color effects are mar- 
velous, as is also the perfect immobility. 
So far from distracting the mind from 
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the central theme they add to the unity of 
the work. The types and prophecies of 
the Old Testament are interwoven with 
the Gospel story, and each tableau has its 
place and meaning. Personally I felt 


JUDAS, (JOHANN ZWINK, ) 


the choral interludes, which precede them 
and explain their connection with the 
Christ drama, were unnecessarily long. 
Here the critical faculty awoke, for while 
the music is simple and makes no great 
demands upon the soloists, its rendition 
could not, from the nature of the case, be © 
of great excellence from a purely musical 
point of judgment. Yet so impersonal 
was this chorus, so majestically did it ap- 
pear and disappear, so evident was its 
purpose and so naively sincere its utter- 
ance, that it was impossible to separate 
it from the whole body of the play for in- 
dividual criticism. 

The crucifixion is a real and powerful 
climax. I have never seen in Christian 
art this difficult scene so wonderfully por- 
trayed. Here again was convention, and, 
if not reality, what is better, verity. 
Surely the action is difficult of represen- 
tation, and it is not one action, the action 
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that a Rubens or Van Dyke would choose, 
but the whole series of actions from the 
elevation to the descent. Such natural- 
ness, such tender handling; all the mys- 
tery of suffering, the majesty and aw- 
fulness of death. ‘The only other scene 
comparable with it is the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. It is difficult to explain 
the secret of its power, unless it be the 
power of that silence which a word of- 
fends. The same action repeated over 
and over twelve times, a repetition which 
might have been tedious of an act which 
might have been grotesque, yet which 
was at once infinitely pathetic and. sub- 
lime. All the majesty of the Son of God, 
all the lowliness of the Son of Man was 
there. 

With the exception of the role of Christ 
the personalities of the actors are of lit- 
tle importance. Anton Lang, a potter, 
twenty-five years of -age, assumes this 
role for the first time this year. In atti- 
tude, in gesture, in expression, it would 
be difficult to conceive of anything more 
perfect. The role does not seem to have 
been learned, but rather lived, and the 
extraordinary sweetness of expression, 
the calm natural dignity of every move- 
ment, conveyed an impression of one in- 
deed more than human. The voice was 
not all that could be desired. Perhaps 
the necessity of distinct enunciation in the 
open air and before so large an audience 
rendered it harsher and louder than one 
wished. At all events it did not seem to 
be the voice which belonged to the face 
of the speaker, a face in turn so sweet, so 
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sad, so pathetic,—far more dignified and 
appealing than the emaciated and ago- 
nized features of the Pre-Rafaelites. The 
male roles are decidedly superior to the 
feminine, and as physical types the men 
are better adapted to their parts. It is 
easier to find a Herod, a Pilate, or a 
Caiaphas among this robust population 
than a Mary or a Magdalen. The latter 
have little to say, but this is a play whose 
power to move does not depend upon the 
spoken parts. Veronica, kneeling and 
offering her handkerchief to wipe the 
blood and sweat from the face of her 
Lord, the Magdalen, who utters but one 
word, “ Rabbi,” as she pours the precious 
ointment of spikenard upon the head of 
her Redeemer, appeal more strongly to 
the emotions than the conversations at the 
leavetaking at Bethany, or even at the 
foot of the cross, and remind one of that 
wealth of human love and passion repre- 
sented by the Holy Women, which Prot- 
estantism, in its concentration upon the 
divine side of the tragedy, has ignored. 
It is doubtful whether those who regret 
the vogue which the Passion Play of 
Ober Ammergau now enjoys would be 
better pleased with the representation of 
a hundred years ago than with that of to- 
day. What it will be a hundred years 
hence it is impossible to say. But to one 
who takes. as near as possible that one 
just point of view which the conditions 
demand, as given to-day, it is a wonder- 
fully reverent and artistic rendering of 
the sacred story which has transformed 
the world. It makes one think and feel. 
-OBER AMMERGAU, Bavaria. 


in Time of War and Tumult. 


By Clarence Urmy. 


OD of the dove and olive-branch, 
God of the shot and shell, 
God of the waves that waft the 


ships 


Where death and danger dwell— 


O quickly send Thy dew of peace 
To end war’s dreary drouth, 

And let Thy white-winged doves again 
Build in the cannon’s mouth! 


San Jose, Cat. 


———EE | 
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Third-Class—To Ober Ammergau. 


By Irenzus Prime-Stevenson. 


T is, doubtless, an excellent thing for 
the proud spirit—O, why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?—to 

realize that it is not, any more than its 
owner’s outward personality, of that 
princely and awe-ful kind which will 
shine right through a dirty suit of 
clothes, and out of other details of a 
man’s toilet correspondingly unassum- 
ing. As the train was ready for us, in 
the new Weilheim Station, and the tight- 
ly-squeezed crowd of peasantry—myself 
one of them, for the time being, as so 
often before, when in Bavaria and Aus- 
tria and the rural parts of France—I 
looked as if some ten Reichsmarks 
would represent my entire equipment, 
my fortune and my pecuniary hopes for 
the month! In fact, that modest sum 


(of about two dollars and a half in Amer- 
ican currency) would have seemed lib- 
eral for such trousers, coat, shoes and 
hat, and even for my corpulent bundle in 


a blue cloth. To be sure, there was a 
letter of credit in Munich; a trunk in 
the goods-van. Things were hid in the 
very bundle that South German peasants 
don’t generally possess. But then, no- 
body knew either fact. I was quite safe. 
I have no use for first-class travel when 
in Europe. If one wants, as I do, to 
avoid all Americans and English, when 
on the Continent the second-class car- 
riage must be most warily utilized. 
So, if a liking for the real, popular, 
humble conditions of journeying is 
strong, why, one is only content with the 
Third Degree of railway free-masonry 
—wooden shoes, sausages, market- 
baskets, all the rest. But a clear day 
and open windows and short trips are 
desirable for such practical familiarity, 
I need not say. You must make a little 
judicious distinction in a Bavarian in- 
cognito. Don’t go from K6éln to Buda- 
pest third class. 

However, to-day almost all we third- 
classers were in a high state of cleanli- 
ness and festival adornment. For was it 
not Saturday afternoon, late? and were 
we not all bound to Ober Ammergau’s 
Passion Play together? part of us in at 


least a fragment: of devotional mood 
(very few, I fear), and, in any case, a 
jocund curiosity, to boot? We stared at 
the American and English tourists, in 
their foreign-cut clothes and their many 
encumbrances, from red guide-books to 
real leather satchels. And as_ the 
crowded train halted at pleasant little 
stations between Weilheim and Oberau, 
we ventured to peep in at these colossally 
rich Herrschaften, who seem to need so 
many, many things in life for their com- 
fort. But it was plain that they liked lit- 
tle round sausages and good Munich 
beer. At the station-buffets they spent 
frightful sums for such refreshments— 
often as much as a whole Reichsmark! I 
will also confess here that I turned an 
honest pfennig myself on that festive oc- 
casion. For did not two American la- 
dies—ah! let me borrow of Malvolio 
and say that “I think I know the sweet ” 
—Chicago or Kalamazoo accent !—ap- 
proach me? address me in the usual 
amazing transatlantic German? and pay 
me a large and handsome fifty-pfennige 
piece, good silver, for fetching them a 
draught of Miinchner and certain cuts 
of servelat? I thanked them in my best 
—broadest—dialect. We parted mu- 
tually pleased. I have the fifty-pfennige 
piece yet, if either of the donors will call 
for it. Otherwise, it goes to the needy 
—the real sort—as it is my custom. 

“Thou, Annamerl! Why didst thou 
not kiss thy so handsome sweetheart at 
Miirnau?” said a fine fat peasant beauty 
in pink to her companion, in pink also, 
beside me. I had remarked the said 
handsome sweetheart (Schatz), who 
was indeed a frank, lively young fellow 
in a green jacket, with three rows of sil- 
ver buttons. He had looked overcast— 
now that I was reminded. 

“Thou Loni! mind thy own business! ” 
was the answer of Annamerl, I regret to 
say. ‘He did not deserve it! He said 
something I didn’t like. I’d have slapped 
his face, if the train hadn’t started.” 

An untranslatable exclamation from 
Loni; then— 

“ What, now, really did he say?” (In 
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eager curiosity, and with a charming 
smile of an interest, may be of self-inter- 
est kind.) 

“Tf I told thee, thou wouldst be a big- 
ger fool about him than ever! There 
now!” was Annamerl’s return. Loni 
smiled a little more. Then she laughed 
out. Annamerl: frowned and pulled at 
her sausage-paper. Evidently a friend 
is not always a confidante in the Ammer 
region, any more than in London, or a 
better railway carriage; and equally 
evidently, that fact does not prevent her 
knowing more than is kept back. But 
an elderly woman put in a question to 
Loni as to the welfare of the village- 
priest and his mother; and conversation 
became general and sociable along the 
bench on which the three sat with others. 
It was all a bit out of Defregger or 
Schmidt or Rau. 

In fact, the slower the train dragged 
along, that delicious afternoon, past fir- 
woods and emerald pastures, past wide 
stretches of field-flowers, in rose, blue 
and yellow, past noble outlooks to the 
great walls of jagged peaks, with snow- 
filled crevices—past so much that makes 
the Bavarian Highland enticing to the 
eye—just so much livelier became the 
traveling. It was like going to a circus 
or a ball, not to a Passion Play; and to 
tell truth, next to no sentiment for Ober 
Ammergau’s Play as a business of piety 
exists to-day in Bavaria. That has all 
evaporated; and for good reasons and 
timely. Of that elsewhere from me, 
or from others. Jokes and bottles were 
in full circulation, the contents equally 
crude, if harmless. The stalwart young 
men changed partners in the railway- 
carriage; or did just the contrary, with 
something to spare! The old men talked 

“farm-talk and tax-talk. They were 
shrewd, often. (But they did not pre- 
tend to know more of the best govern- 
ing of Bavaria than the Regent; or clack 
of so-called republican rights and priv- 
ileges, wrongs and checks. They looked 
over the little newspapers that wisely give 
the proletary here quite all the news of 
the world and all the ideas that he is 
fitted to have in that state of life to which 
heiscalled—for lifeand death—and most- 
ly abides in spite of Socialism and other 
isms.) When somebody struck up a 
cheerful lyric—it was not a hymn, but a 
canticle quite different — everybody 
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joined in. We had Schnadehiipfeln with 
an interminable sequence of short verses, 
like most of that kind of ditty, which you 
keep on singing so long as you can re- 
member any kind of a quatrain, or can 
make up any equivalents—or have any 
breath to spare. And it “ was pretty to 
see,” as Samuel Pepys would put it, how 
everything that was beautiful in the 
landscapes, tho thoroughly familiar, ap- 
pealed to these stout-framed and coarse 
sons and daughters of the country. They 
crowded to a window to admire a flitting 
vista of a mountain. A bit of water elic- 
ited as much excitement and pleasure as 
if they had not lived all their lives in a 
region of lakes, big and little. Every- 
thing was proclaimed, with the long- 
drawn Bavarian accent. “ Scha-a-in 
[schon] seh-r, seh-r scha-a-a-in!” and 
the cry, “Sixt-du’s!” this and “ Sixt- 
du’s nit!” that [“‘ Siehest-du es nicht! ”] 
was constant. 

The activity at the various open-air 
buffets of the line hardly extended to us 
third-classers in general. Tho on pleas- 
ures we were bent, we had a frugal mind. 
Most of us had brought our own pro- 
visions with us, along with excellent ap- 
petites. Out of old newspapers were 
unrolled hunks of black bread, crusty 
rolls of the whiter article ; wads of cheese 
—which did not “ breathe all Arabia,” 
and that might have, in some examples, 
assisted our one not over-robust locomo- 
tive up the grades—cherries; bottles of 
wine; and sausages, sausages, sausages! 
I had my own stock of the same comes- 
tibles, which I relish quite as much as I 
do those more delicate viands that are 
before me when I am under duly au- 
gust conditions of dining with lords of 
the land. Yea, do sit at meat with a 
ruler. Apropos, I pique myself, too, 
upon eating with my knife after a fash- 
ion not to be easily rivaled for true peas- 
ant speed and security. Alas! Nowadays 
German princesses no longer are wont 
to show this same noble address, at pub- 
lic banquets, nor do their spouses per- 
form nowadays so frequently those in- 
teresting after-functions with the tines 
of their forks that once so “ confounded 
the wit and dazzled the imagination.” 
Germany is decadent in upper circles! 
So one must exercise such a classic gift 
in the lower circles. But on this occa- 
sion I was a terribly bad second to a 
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stout, elderly couple across the carriage- 
passage. His prowess in stuffing into 
his mouth good red, raw ham, and—if I 
may so speak disguisedly—his art in dis- 
‘posing of it when received beggar all 
description. I’m sure that that man 
never missed—or lost—anything in all 
his life. And his wife! When she was 
refreshing the inner woman with wine, 
supped audibly and visibly from a vast 
bottle, it was a mercy indeed that in Ba- 
varia one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, any more than elsewhere. Else had 
we all been dried up and blown away for- 
ever. Once she took six Schlucken, the 
like of which for noise, capacity, solid 
comfort—but I digress. For mine own 
poor part, I will only modestly say that 
I was perfectly able to escape observation 
because of any remarkable delicacy of 
“method ” during a banquet that Capu- 
let would not have called “ trifling, fool- 
ish,” or solemn. 

It was late in the afternoon as we 
glided down the long slopes of the Up- 
per Ammerthal, and Ober Ammergau’s 
fine church, the lines of the new houses 
and streets, and in the forward edge the 
huge arch of the spick and span new 
“ Passion Theater” came to view. Our 
journey was over. There was a general 
scramble for effects, amid much hilarity. 
Shoes, and stockings even, were changed 
with assistance necessary and otherwise. 
There were many witticisms about one 
or another person in the part being quite 
suited to take roles in the Passion Play 
itself, “if anything should happen” to 
anybody—or the wig-makers “ from 
Munich,” or the costume-dealers “ from 
Munich,” or the theatrical orderers of the 
stage—also “ from Munich ”—make dif- 

ficulties for the regular actors. In a 
grand gale of good humor and self-inter- 
est as to lodging, we were bundled out of 
the train. A long promenade-like street 
was before us, crowded with smart 
“Cook’s” tourists and foreigners in 
gala attire. The scene was like a smart, 
giddy day at Brighton or Ostend, with 
a touch of a county-fair at White Plains, 
or in Hants. And really, I soon discov- 
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ered en route that this was the element 
that brought my peasant-friends to Ober 
Ammergau. The whole matter—the com- 
bination of attractions—was admirably 
summed up in a single exclamation that 
I heard from a buxom woman in a pur- 
ple frock and a green ’kerchief, as she 
stared at a young lady, evidently Eng- 
lish. “ Kreus’fex! So ’n’ Schleppe!” 

I made, most discreetly, a few easy and 
significant changes in my “ honest, mean 
habiliments,” in the railway-station, lest 
I should be rejected completely in the 
struggle for a lodging—having earlier in 
the day fallen between two examples of 
carelessness at telegraphing. Then I 
pursued my quest ; and so slept that night 
in much publicity, but soundly, on a sofa, 
in the dining-room of the “ Villa Edel- 
weiss.” And, the next morning, came 
the Play, which I had traveled so infor- 
mally to see. 

But with that errand to be recorded, I 
need a separate and new chronicle. Per- 
haps others would—lI have seen all too 
many who do—give the description an 
utterly different tone from what I can 
find possible, in truth or kindliness to 
Ober Ammergau’s past, and to either re- 
ligious simplicity or simplicity of art. A 
large part of the world seems to leave 
eyes, ears, perceptions of what is gen- 
uine and what crudely and impudently 
artificial, perceptions and judgments by 
ordinary senses, quite behind them, in 
witnessing such a performance as to-day 
passes for untutored histrionic devotion, 
in Bavarian Ober Ammergau. But then 
there are a great many people who like 
the painted landscapes on the walls of a 
Berlin restaurant quite as much as a real 
country-scene; who enjoy tissue-paper 
pansies, with “ extracts” sprinkled over 
them ; and to whom celluloid is ever quite 
as handsome as grained ivory or virgin 
amber. Such tourists to Ober Ammer- 
gau in 1900 doubtless were moved by its 
Passion Play. To say why they were not 
justified should be, indeed, as a critique, 
quite another story from this itinerary 
toward what was my own complete and 
logical disappointment. 

Municn, Bavaria. 
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Wireless Telephony. 


By Sir William Henry Preece, K. C..B. 


(Sir William Preece announced this, his latest discovery, at the recent meeting of the British Association for the 


Advancement of Science. 


He spoke without notes, however, and the address was never fully reported. This 


article gives his statement there made, corrected by him for Tue INDEPENDENT. He is one of the first British authori- 
ties on electricity, and has been engineer-in-chief and electrician of the British Post Office.—Epiror.] 


N February, 1894, while experiments 
in wireless telegraphy were being 
made across Loch Ness, in the High- 

ands, it occurred to Mr. Gavey, who was 
in charge of the experiment, to endeavor 
to transmit telephone messages. There 
were then two parallel wires, one on each 
side of the loch, and about one and a 
third miles apart. The trials showed 
that the transmission of telephonic mes- 
sages was quite possible, even when the 
length of the wires had been reduced to 
about four miles each. The reason which 
gave rise to the experiment was the dis- 
turbance caused, when telegraphing, by 
even a small current. Apparently the dis- 
turbance was as large when caused by 
the infinitesimal current of the telephone 
as by the powerful current of the Wheat- 
stone automatic telegraph. 

The sensation caused in 1897 by Mr. 
Marconi’s application of Hertzian waves 
distracted attention from the more prac- 
tical older and simpler method. Mar- 
coni’s invention had had a most remark- 
able result, for it had captivated the press, 
and ever since then the press has been 
giving reports of scientific advance and 
practical applications, especially of elec- 
tricity, in a way that it has never done be- 
fore. Marconi’s system has unfortu- 
nately not developed into either a prac- 
tical or a commercial character. I think 
that the method herein presented will toa 
great extent be a more practical means of 
communicating across space than any 
system based upon Hertzian waves. In 
1899 I conducted some careful experi- 
ments on the Menai Straits, and there it 
was found convenient to earth one of the 
wires in a sandbank. The result was to 
prove that it was better for both the wires 
to be connected with the sea at each end. 
Previously I had used ordinary insulated 
wires, well earthed at both ends, but 
since then I have put the terminal plates 
in the sea itself, and obtained much 
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better results. This shows that the oper- 
ation is not entirely one of induction ; con- 
duction plainly plays an important part. 
By putting the terminals in the sea the 
length of wire required is greatly re- 
duced. Whereas across Loch Ness 
lengths of four miles were required in 
order to speak across one and a third 
miles of water, it became possible, in 
speaking across a channel four hundred 
miles wide, to use a wire only three hun- 
dred yards long. 

It was found desirable to connect the 
lighthouse on the rocks, known as the 
Skerries, with the coastguard station on 
the island of Anglesey, where there is a 
post office. The bottom of the channel 
between was too rough, and the currents 
were too strong for cable communication 
to be possible. Accordingly, recourse 
was had to wireless telephony, the dis- 
tance to be crossed being two and four- 
fifths miles. A wire 750 yards long was 
erected along the Skerries, and on Angle- 
sey a line three and a half miles long, 
both having terminals in the sea. The 
result was that conversation could be car- 
ried on from the lighthouse as easily and 
as simply as between any two telephone 
subscribers. The line is now in practical 
daily use, and conversations are carried 
on with the coast guard every half-hour. 
Further experiments have recently been 
carried out with a view to connecting 
Rathlin Island, off the north coast of Ire- 
land, with the mainland. There the dis- 
tance is eight miles, and experiments hav- 
ing proved successful, wires will shortly 
be erected. 

The system requires no induction coil 
and no scientific appliances. All that is 
required is the wires, ten simple dry 
cells, an ordinary receiver and an ordi- 
nary transmitter. Those appliances will 
enable speech to be conducted across 
eight miles of space with ease and with 
comfort. That the system was effective 
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over eight miles had been proved for cer- 
tain ; nothing more was wanted for ten or 
twelve miles—and we cannot tell how 
much further. Communication over 
great distances is needed only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances—perhaps in war, 
etc. There is not a lightship in these is- 
lands, and not an outlying island, which 
could not by this means be put in com- 
munication with the shore. 

There is one field in which, I think, the 
system could be of great practical serv- 
ice, and that is in communicating be- 
tween ships. If a copper wire, which 
communicated with the sea at the stern, 
were carried along the tops of the masts, 
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supported by them and down into th: sea 
at the bow, conversations ought to be pos- 
sible. Whether the system would be ef- 
fective when the vessels were at right 
angles to each other I cannot say; shore 
experiments, however, have shown that 
with the long ships of to-day we ought 
to be able to speak with one another in a 
parallel position when many miles apart. 
The process is open to everybody ; it is not 
patented, and it is not likely to become 
the appendage of the company promoter. 
I think that it is going to make telegraphy 
and telephony across space an easy and 
practical system. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


An Audience with the Emperor of China. 


By Sheridan P. Read, 


Ex-Unirep States Consut at Trentsin, CHINA. 


HERE was nothing remarkable in 
the reign of the young Emperor, 
Tung-Chi, who died at the age of 

twenty in the year 1875. Nevertheless 
his reign marked an epoch in China’s re- 
lations with the diplomatic represent- 
atives of Western nations, as on the 29th 
of June, 1874, he accorded the first Im- 
perial audience to the representatives of 
the Powers. 

This audience did not take place in the 
palace proper, but was held in the grand 
reception hall in the western garden, 
which borders the lake that separates this 
garden from the Imperial palace. After 
many pour parlers on the subject of the 
ceremonial, it was finally decreed that the 
Ministers should present themselves in 
uniform, parade swords at their sides, 
and should not be obliged to subject 
themselves to» the prostration called 
“ Kow-tow,” to which, it goes without 
saying, no foreign Minister would have 
acceded. 

This audience was due to the arrival 
from Japan on a first-class battle ship of 
Japan’s newly accredited Ambassador, 
Monsieur Soyesima, who, as a former 
prince-minister of foreign affairs in his 
own country, demanded an immediate re- 
ception by the Chinese Emperor. 

The decree following this demand ap- 
peared in the Peking Gazette: 


Imperial Edict. 


“The Tsung-li-Yamén has informed me” 
(the Emperor) “ that the Ministers of the dif- 
ferent powers request to give me an immediate 
salutation in order to present to me their let- 
ters of credentials from their sovereigns. 
Such is the request. I permit the Ministers 
who have such letters from their sovereigns to 
lay them before me. Let this decree be re- 
spected.” 


On this occasion Monsieur Soyesima, 
being accredited as an Ambassador, was 
received alone, and his special audience, 
which lasted scarcely five minutes, was 
followed by that of the Ministers. This 
was composed of their Excellencies, MM. 
de Geoffroy, French Minister; Low, 
United States Minister; Wade, British 
Minister; Vlangaly, Russian Minister, 
and Fergusson, Dutch Minister. 

From this time on general and special 
audiences were accorded to the Ministers 
from time to time either in the grand re- 
ception hall above mentioned or in the 
Hall of Tributaries; but it was not until 
1895 that admittance was gained to the 
palace proper. 

The Russian Minister, Count Cassini, 
and the French Minister, Monsieur A. 
Gérard, had refused to lay their creden- 
tials before the Emperor in the Hall of 
Tributaries, as being infra dig. 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki, which in 
the winter of 1894-5 terminated the war 
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between China and Japan, not only grant- 
ed to Japan a large money indemnity, but 
ceded to Japan the island of Formosa and 
the peninsula of Liao-tung. 

The Chinese Government, through the 
assistance of France, Russia and Ger- 
many, succeeded in having this treaty 
modified in so far that the Liao-tung pen- 
insula was retroceded to China. 

In recognition of this signal service to 
China, France and Russia succeeded in 
gaining admittance to the Imperial Pal- 
ace, and in a solemn audience in which 
the other Ministers participated, they 
saluted for the first time the Son of 
Heaven, not in the Hall of Tributaries, 
but in the palace proper. 

To appreciate the success of this diplo- 
matic victory, it must be remembered that 
even the allies who entered Peking in 
1860 were not received in audience, and 
that the Ministers had vainly attempted 
to gain access to the palace since 1874. 

In February, 1897, the writer, then 
United States Consul at Tientsin, China, 
was invited by our Minister at Peking, 
Colonel Charles Denby, to accompany 
him to the annual audience, accorded by 
the Emperor in the Imperial Palace to the 
representatives of the foreign Powers, 
with their suites. 

The hour of the audience was set for 
Ir am. At 10.30 the members of the 
various Legations, who had repaired 
thither in official chairs with all the in- 
signia of their rank, met at the west gate 
of the Forbidden City. The chairs were 
left at this cnirance, and the Ministers in 
the order of precedence, followed by their 
suites, walked a short distance to a ‘arge 
reception room. Colonel Denby being 
the Doyen of the Diplomatic Body, isead- 
ed the line; his fine presence and com- 
manding figure, altho clothed in plain 
evening dress, offsetting the gold lace, 
cocked hats and grande tenue of the Eu- 
ropean diplomats. 

We were met in this reception hall by 
the members of the Tsung-li Yamén, 
headed by Prince Kung and Prince 
Ching. Kung is now dead and Prince 
Ching has proved himself during, the 
present crisis the stanch friend of the 
Ministers in their peril. 

After tea had been copiously served we 
were escorted to a row of small booths 
erected especially for the purpose, ad- 
joining the Imperial Palace grounds. In 
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a few minutes the Chinese attendants on 
every hand cried “ Hwang-ti laila! ” “ the 
Emperor is coming! ” 

We then lined up and viewed the Im- 
perial cortége, the Emperor’s yellow chair 
preceded and followed by the Imperial 
guard of Manchus, crossing the palace 
yard in the direction of the audience 
chamber, or hall. 

After the Emperor had taken his seat 
upon a throne—on a raised dais, placed 
in front of a large inscription on white 
marble—the Ministers, headed by the 
Doyen, Colonel Denby, followed by their 
suites, marched toward the reception hall 
in solemn state, and entered the same by 
the central door, the stone steps leading 
to which were covered by cocoanut mats, 
to deaden the sound of approach. The 
throne upon which sat the young Em- 
peror, Kuang-su, beside whom on right 
and left stood princes of the blood, faced 
this central entrance. 

As the Ministers advanced to the rail 
before the throne, placed a few feet in 
front of it and strongly suggesting an 
altar rail before a precious image, they 
bowed low three times. The Doyen 
stood directly in front of the Emperor 
and the other Ministers in a line on either 
side of him. 

The second row was composed of Sec- 
retaries of Legation, Consuls and inter- 
preters. 

The third row comprised the student- 
interpreters (embryo-consuls) of the 
various Legations. 

Colonel Denby, as Doyen, then took 
a step forward, and after bowing low, 
read in English an address to the Em- 
peror, which was immediately translated 
into Chinese by the Senior Interpreter, 
M. Popoff, of the Russian Legation. 
Prince Kung then mounted the steps of 
the throne to the Emperor’s left, and 
prostrating himself, delivered the speech 
to the Emperor in Manchu. 

The Emperor then addressed a few 
words to Prince Kung, who retired back- 
ward from the throne, and on behalf of 
the Emperor addressed the Ministers in 
Chinese. M. Popoff reproduced this ad- 
dress in French, the main purport of 
which was the hope that peace between 
China and the different Powers would 
never again be disturbed, and that the 
Ministers convey his good wishes to their 
sovereigns and presidents. 
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This ceremony was terminated in less richly dressed in Manchu costume. He 
than a quarter of an hour. wore the usual black official hat sur- 
The method of exit was by backing out mounted with button, from which ex- 
of the door to the right, and bowing three tended at the back a peacock’s feather. 
times. The object of leaving thus, by There was nothing in his costume which 
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the side door, was to obviate the necessity would indicate to the unpracticed eye that 
of presenting one’s back to the view of the-wearer was any one but a high official. 
the Emperor. Behind a large peacock feather screen, 
The Emperor, a weary, wan-eyed directly to his right, it was supposed that 
young man of pleasing appearance, tho the Empress Dowager was watching the 
listless in expression, was simply but entire proceedings, alert but unseen, 
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The various palace buildings were very 
ornate and surmounted by yellow tiled 
roofs. The grounds were artistically 
laid out, and were extremely neat. As 
it was midwinter no flowers were visible. 

There were ‘glimpses of beautifully 
arched bridges, fantastically decorated 
with stone figures and images, and alto- 
gether the scene within the palace 
grounds, with its imposing buildings, was 
beyond one’s preconceived notion of 
Oriental, or at least, of Chinese splendor. 

After regaining our outer garments we 
departed as we came by the western gate, 
the path down which we walked being 
lined by eunuchs of the palace, common, 
dull-looking individuals dressed in ordi- 
nary Chinese civilian clothing. 

Some of the palace eunuchs become 
very powerful and influential in matters 





E are all looking out for the gen- 
eral election, which is almost 
sure to come within the next 

month, and may come even earlier, if 
some sensational event in South Africa 
should bring the war to a close, and give 
the Government a chance of appealing 
to the country with all the show of com- 
pleted victory. The opinion almost uni- 
versally entertained here is that the Con- 
servative government will win the day, 
and the only question seriously discussed 
is whether it will return to power with an 
increased or diminished majority. There 
is a prevailing report that Lord Salis- 
bury will not again accept the position of 
Prime Minister—that he is weary of the 
troubles and responsibilities of leader- 
ship, has for a long time back had no 
heart in his work, and would be only too 
glad to spend the remainder of his exist- 
ence in comparative seclusion. It is 
quite certain that during the troubles of 
the last year or so he has greatly sur- 
prised and disappointed many of his fol- 
lowers. He holds the office of Foreign 
Secretary as well as the position of Prime 
Minister, and yet since the rising of Par- 
liament he has withdrawn himself from 
England altogether, and almost buried 
himself in seclusion on the Continent, 


The Coming English Parliament. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
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of state; those we saw were no doubt 
simply palace attendants or servants. 

The fact which is most impressive, with 
respect to an Imperial audience, so sim- 
ple and far from awe-inspiring in itself, 
is that the Chinese have striven so stren- 
uously to retain in the person of their 
Emperor the sanctity of a governing 
force the moral influence of which has 
alone kept knit together the great con- 
glomeration of provinces known as the 
Chinese Empire. 

It seems as tho the vail being once rent, 
the doom of an ancient régime had been 
sealed, the continuance of which de- 
pended as it were upon the seclusion 
within the holy of holies, from the pro- 
fane gaze of mortals, of the Son of 
Heaven. 

New York City. 









leaving his colleagues to do the best they 
could with the crisis in China and the 
settlement in South Africa. I have heard 
it said by some who profess to know that 
Lord Salisbury’s heart was never in the 
policy which forced on the South African 
War, that up to the last he still be- 
lieved a war might be avoided, and in the 
end allowed himself to be forced to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of measures 
which he would never have undertaken 
of his own accord. It may be safely af- 
firmed that Lord Salisbury has no sym- 
pathy whatever with the policy of the 
Jingo, or, to use the more polite term, of 
the Imperialist. He is a statesman of a 
highly intellectual order, more given to 
reflection than to action, more apt at crit- 
icism than at initiative. I think nature 
intended him to be a literary man rather 
than a politician, and we all know that 
during those years of his early life when 
he devoted himself mainly to literature 
he displayed a capacity, in that way, 
which made many of us regret that he 
ever allowed himself to become absorbed 
in politics. He is a statesman of the 
highest character, utterly incapable of 
anything deceitful or ignoble, but he has 
lorig been forced into a false position by 
the demands of his party and the re- 
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sponsibilities of his station, and it is 
more than probable that he would find it 
an unqualified relief if he could withdraw 
_ altogether from the work of government. 
I need hardly say that I have never been 
a political follower of Lord Salisbury, 
and, indeed, I do not know that I have 
ever given a vote in the House of Com- 
mons in support of any measure, great 
or small, which represented the tradi- 
tional policy of Lord Salisbury’s party. 
But I have always had a high respect for 
Lord Salisbury’s ability and character, 
and I think the average of English pub- 
lic life will be lowered whenever he with- 
draws from his position as a leader in 
politics. 

The question then arises, Who is to be 
Lord Salisbury’s successor if his party 
should return to power and he should de- 
cline to be its leader any longer. Now 
there are only, I think, two men likely to 
be suggested for the vacant place, and 
these are the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. The claims of the 
Duke of Devonshire are founded, first, 
upon his rank, and next upon his solid- 
ity, or, I think, I might even say stolidity, 
of character. In England I need not say 
that rank and birth count for a great deal 
where the leadership of a political party 
is concerned ; and, in deed, nothing short 
of political genius of the very highest or- 
der could atone for the want of birth and 
rank in any one who aspires to be Prime 
Minister. Now so far as birth and rank 
are concerned no one can well take a 
higher place than the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and I should say that if he is real- 
ly ambitious to be Prime Minister he has 
only to hold his ground, give it out that 
he is not unwilling, and quietly wait un- 
til the Queen sends for him. It is not 
certain, however, that the Duke of Dev- 
onshire has any ambition in that way; 
and if he be unwilling to accept the 
wearisome responsibilities of the place 
the next likely man is Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, who is Lord Salisbury’s nephew, 
and already holds the high position of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Leader 
of the House of Commons. Now, I do 
not believe that nature in her oddest 
moods can ever have started two men 
as possible rivals for any place or prize 
who were more utterly unlike each other, 
in mind, manners, temperament, and even 


appearance, than the Duke of Devon- 
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shire and Mr. Arthur Balfour. The Duke 
of Devonshire is a man of some solid 
ability; but, as I said before, stolidity 
rather than solidity would seem to most 
of us to be his:principal characteristic. 
His very appearance speaks of heaviness 
and slowness—I cannot imagine any 
such thing as a flash of intellect lighting 
him up. He has often, no doubt, come 
to right conclusions on various subjects, 
but the conclusions would seem to have 
been reached by some slow process of 
mental rumination which must take its 
due time, no matter what might be hap- 
pening in the outer world. I suppose he 
must have read some books, but, altho I 
have heard him make a great many 
speeches I never found in any one of 
them the faintest suggestion that he had 
indulged himself in, or constrained him- 
sel€ to, such study. Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, on the other hand, is all lightness, 
brightness and alertness; he is a reader, 
a lover of books, and even a scholar; he 
is full of “ philosophical doubts ” on all 
manner of subjects, he is an animated and 
sometimes a brilliant speaker, apt and 
ready in the cut and thrust of political de- 
bate, quick of temper, sometimes rather 
hot of speech, but habitually most genial 
in manner and regarded with friendly 
and kindly feelings by those who are 
most thoroughly opposed to him in polit- 
ical opinions. If the Duke of Devon- 
shire should desire to be Prime Minister 
he would be only a- ponderous figure- 
head. If Mr, Arthur Balfour should 
come in for the office, he would certain- 
ly try to steer the ship, and some people 
think would be very likely, out of pure 
lightness of heart, to run her before long 
against a rock. _ 

I hear with much interest and gratifica- 
tion that Mr. John Albert Bright, eldest 
son of the great orator, who played so 
important a part in English political life 
for many years, is about to become a 
candidate at the general election for a 
seat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
John Albert Bright sat for some years as 
a member of the House in a former Par- 
liament, but he took hardly any part in 
debate, and of late it was believed that . 
he had entirely given up public life. He 
spoke, however, at more than one great 
meeting during the progress of the war 
in South Africa, and he took the tone - 
which every one might have expected to 
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hear from the son of such a father. I 
hear now that if he is elected to the new 
Parliament he will take a more prom- 
inent part in debate than he did during 
his former time of membership, and that 
he will endeavor to raise, once again, the 
banner of that great cause of peace and 
freedom which his father upheld so long 
and with such magnificent effect. Mr. 
Bright, the younger, is well known to be 
a man of thought and ability, but he has 
as yet given the world little opportunity 
of estimating his capacity for parlia- 
mentary debate. I sincerely hope that 
he may prove a great success in the 
House of Commons. A man with his 
views and with the courage to maintain 
them is much wanted there just now; 
and if the elder Bright could have lived 
to be an influence in English politics, 
. during the last year or two, we might 
perhaps have escaped the rule of the 
Jingo and been saved from the South 
African war. 

One of the most distinguished among 
the new candidates for a seat in Parlia- 
ment is Mr. Anthony Hope, the eminent 
novelist and dramatist. Mr. Anthony 
Hope comes forward as a Liberal, and 
indeed as a Radical, an advocate of peace, 
retrenchment and reform, the policy 
which was proclaimed in these watch- 
words of the great Liberal Party of for- 
mer years. He has the full courage of 
his opinions, and altho he is fond of what 
is called society, he is not likely to modify 
in the least degree the tone of his polit- 
ical utterances in order that it might 
propitiate the good will of the West End. 
Most cordially do I wish.success to Mr. 
Anthony Hope, in whose company, as 
well as in whose books, I have had many 
a delightful hour. 

As I have been speaking of books I 
may say something about a book which 
I have lately been reading with great 
interest. It is called “The Belle of 
Toorak,” and is the work of Mr. E. W. 
Hornung, the author of some other suc- 
cessful novels, some of them bright and 
one at least rather stern and melancholy. 
The new novel is a story of Australian 
life, and Mr. Hornung’s powers of de- 
scription are so vivid and so creative that 
he seems to bring every scene in the 
strange bush life which he pictures as 
clearly before the eyes of the reader as 
if the reader were his actual companion 
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in gazing on the scene itself. The story 
is one of deep and romantic interest, but 
its interest and its romance depend much 
more on the development and the antag- 
onism of human character than on mere 
bush-ranging adventure. The novel hy 
Mr. Hornung, which I have already de- 
scribed as rather stern and melancholy 
in its tone, would some years ago have 
been called a novel with a purpose. Its 
title was “ The Rogue’s March,” and its 
object was to describe the horrors of the 
old system of convict transportation to 
the Australasian Colony. Mr. Horn- 
ung is much too young a man to have 
seen anything of the abominations of the 
system in its working days, but he has 
evidently studied the whole subject with 
intense care and assiduity, and he has 
given us a novel to which the future his- 
torian may refer with confidence as an 
authority on the disciplines, the prac- 
tices, and the punishments maintained 
by authority and law in the old days. I 
was able to understand and appreciate 
Mr. Hornung’s book all the more be- 
cause, during the first year of my Par- 
liamentary life, I had occasion to make a 
careful study of the whole subject from 
books and documents in the library of the 
House of Commons, and I was, there- 
fore, able to form some judgment as to 
the fidelity with which Mr. Hornung 
had accomplished his task. The new 
novel, “ The Belle of Toorak,” is not, in 
this sense a novel with a purpose, it is a 
genuine and a thrilling piece of ro- 
mance; but it has a touch here and there 
of the abominable old system which re- 
minded me of the author’s former work. 
Mr. Hornung, altho he belongs to the 
old country by birth and parentage, 
spent some time in Australia, and is able 
to picture its scenery and its life with a 
masterly hand. “ Advance Australia” 
is the motto of the new Commonwealth, 
and certainly Australia has been advanc- 
ing for some time back in literature as 
well as in material prosperity. We have 
several Australian novelists who hold 
leading places in the English fiction of 
the present day—such novelists, for in- 
stance, as the famous author of ‘‘ Rob- 
bery Under Arms,” who does not put his 
name to his stories, as Mrs. Campbell 
Praed and as Mr. Hornung himself. The 
old country has good reason to be proud 
of the new Commonwealth, 
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Two American Boys. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


HAVE just read two fragments of 
autobiography, which seem to me 
to be curiously suggestive of mean- 

ings which the authors did not intend, but 
which concern us all. They are sketches 
of their boyhood, written by two middle 
aged men still living. There is a cer- 
tain likeness in the stories. Both men 
are Americans to the heart’s core; both 
from infancy fought poverty hand to 
hand, striving to make the best out of 
their lives; and both, like Jacob, were 
crippled in the fight. Only it was no 
angel, but Society, the spirit of American 
Civilization, as we love to call it, which 
laid its hand on them to shrivel their 
sinews. . 

One of these stories is in a queer little 
yellow volume called “ The Middle Five.” 
It is a boy’s book; and any boy worthy 
of the name must delight in it. 

The scene is the school in which Frank 
La Flesche, the writer, was educated. 
The boys, as in every other school, 
formed cliques or “ gangs ” to which they 
gave names, such as the “ Big Seven,” or 
“Little Four.” This is the story of The 
Middle Five: 

The pupils all belonged to a class 
which, tho very poor, more than any other 
in this country, attaches importance to 
good manners. The boys from their 
birth are taught personal reserve, self- 
control, profound respect to their elders 
and a fine courtesy to old and young, 
rich and poor. 

Gathered in this school they were much 
like other hobble-de-hoys of their age. 
A new boy, as in Rugby or Eton, had to 
prove that he was no sneak or coward by 
at least one good fight. 

The hero, Brush, a lonely little fellow 
with no home nor mother to go to in vaca- 
tion, the pet of the teachers, warns Frank 
honestly at the outset. 

“You must fight, or the boys will never 
be done teasing you. Fight!” 

The Middle Five get into countless 
scrapes. They are no saints, but neither 
are they villains—just wholesome, big- 


natured, reckless boys. The “ stunt ” set 
before their brains is of unusual difficulty, 
but they grapple it like men. For their 
play they shoot, they ride horses bare- 
backed, they run away and go hunting— 
and when thrashed for their misdoings 
set their teeth and bear it without a word 
and—never lie. They have their little 
sweethearts, who cry when they are beat- 
en, and softly stroke the sore backs to 
make them well. Their mothers, like 
all other boys’ mothers, make ready little 
feasts for them when they come home, 
and are proud of their prizes. 

There is a pathetic little story in the~ 
book, but I shall not hint at it, for it is 
true; and you should read it yourselves 
as it is written there. 

The other sketch is a disjointed ac- 
count of the struggles of another 
boy to get any education at all. The 
only chance for him was at one place on 
the Atlantic Coast. How he walked, 
ragged and barefoot, hundreds of miles 
working for his food when he could find 
work, begging when he could not—how 
he was rebuffed and encouraged; how 
the chance at last came for him to be 
taught provided he paid for the teaching 
by years’ hard labor—this, with the end 
of it all, is good reading. 

No man in this country is doing nobler 
work for it or for its people to-day than 
this same ragged boy, who set out that 
day penniless, ragged and friend!ess, to 
conquer life. No- leader among us, of 
any rank or color, has proved himself 
more effective, more sane, or more just 
than that poor negro—Booker ‘T. Wash- 
ington. 

The stories are very human—both of 
them. One boy was an Indian, the other 
a negro. But in their thinkings and do- 
ings, in their loves and dislikes, their am- 
bitions, their struggles to be manly and 
brave and like their idea of God—they 
might have been white as you are, your 
brothers or your sons. 

And yet you put them outside the gate 
—because of the color of their skins! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Debt Owed to Smith College. 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., 





PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


ACH college confers upon the com- 
FE munity general advantages, but 
each college also makes special of- 
ferings for the benefit of humanity. Vas- 
sar is an example of wholesomeness of 
collegiate condition and living. Welles- 
ley represents, together with many other 
excellencies, a high type of ethical and 
intellectual earnestness and also a noble 
ideal of human service. Bryn Mawr has 
stood, and still stands, for fine scholarship 
and gentle dignity. At this time, there- 
fore, when Smith College is celebrating 
the completion of twenty-five years. of 
academic history, it is fitting to ask what 
are the special debts which the world 
owes to Smith College. 

1. Smith College represents and em- 
bodies the happiness of the life of col- 
lege girls. All college girls are, as a 
race, happy beings. Why should they 
not be? But the students of Smith Col- 
lege have always seemed to me to repre- 
sent happiness a bit more happy than 
many have. It is a very healthy and 
hearty happiness, a happiness such as be- 
longs to good women, who are living 
good lives, under good conditions. The 
special causes, too, of this happiness are 
not hard to find. The freedom of life rep- 
resents an important condition. Rules 
play an insignificant part in the Smith 
constitution and life. “ Atmospheres ” 
and tendencies are more influential and 
present than specific restrictions. The 
peril of overwork is not so present as in 
some colleges. Scholarship is regarded 
—at it ought to be in the undergraduate 
college—rather as a means than as an 
end. I have never heard of a Smith 
wreck, as, alas! I have heard of a 
wreck. Nature, through river and moun- 
tain, gives a beauty which ministers to 
happiness, and material atmospheres, 
which, as well as the spiritual, minister 
to physical soundness. Lowell’s remark 
of an English University that “the very 
stones seem happier for being here” can 
be applied to the girls who constitute 
Smith College. The witty scholar of 
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Dublin who put over the doorway of the 
room of his dean an inscription, “ For 
his amusement and instruction,” has no 
counterpart in Smith College. But if one 
should unite “amusement” and “ in- 
struction ” into the word happiness, the 
remark might possibly have some applica- 
tion. For the life of the teacher at 
Smith College and all the conditions of 
life seem. to minister to the happiness of 
the students. 

2. Smith College represents attrac- 
tiveness of the college for girls of 
wealth. The girl of soft circumstances, 
like the boy, has a difficult task before 
herself. Her task is not so difficult as 
her brother’s, altho it is difficult enough. 
The temptation of the rich boy is the 
temptation of indolence and of appetite. 
The temptation of the rich girl is the 
temptation of admiration, of selfishness 
and of materialism in thought and feel- 
ing. The temptation of the poor girl is 
hardness of heart and bitterness of spirit. 
For the rich girl the college ought to do 
very much. The college touches the no- 
blest motives for spiritual living. It aids 
in getting a just appreciation of values. 
It gives idealism and elevation of char- 
acter, as Jowett says religion does. It 
teaches the worth of wealth as a means 
and the worthlessness of wealth as an 
end. It teaches every woman who is 
rich to be with the poor without their 
thinking or feeling that she is rich or 
without her thinking that she is either 
rich or poor. It gives a simplicity and © 
nobility of bearing which wealth, earned 
or inherited, cannot give. Such bless- 
ings, and similar, Smith College has 
given and is giving to hundreds of girls. 

I might also say that Smith College 
upholds a high ideal of the worth of the 
home in human society, but contenting 
myself, at the editor’s suggestion, with 
brevity, I beg to say that: 

3. Smith College illustrates the worth 
of having a first-rate financier as a col- 
lege president. Smith College began 
with an endowment not large, and the 
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college has lived and worked these twen- 
ty-five years without receiving large 
gifts; but nevertheless the college has 
gone forward from year to year as if 
_money were abundant. The college has 
built dormitory after dormitory. Hub- 
bard has followed Washburn, Hatfield, 
and Wallace and Lawrence and Dick- 
inson and Tyler and Allbright in swift 
succession. Equipment has been added 
to equipment. The Chemistry Building 
has followed the Lilly Scientific Build- 
ing, and the noble Seelye Hall has fol- 
lowed them each. The teaching force 
has increased from year to year, and all 
these expenditures have been met largely 
from the receipts from students. The 
financial record of Smith College, so far 
as it is known, is a unique record. It 
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represents more closely than almost any 
other college the principle of self-crea- 
tion—it has made itself out of itself. Of 
course, conditions have been favorable 
to such a great result, but to the Presi- 
dent more than -to all other causes be- 
longs the Smith College of to-day. 

Of course, other debts the community 
owes to Smith College, but these three to 
which I beg to allude, the happiness of 
the college girls, the attractiveness of the 
college to girls of wealth, and the advan- 
tage of first-rate financiering, represent 
three advantages which Smith College 
confers upon the collegiate and the gen- 
eral community and which the commu- 
nity is as grateful to recognize as it is un- 
able to pay. 


CLEVELAND, On10. 


Church Property in the Philippines. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


(Mr. Robinson, it will be remembered, was the correspondent of The Evening Post of this city in the Philippines. 


He has just returned to this country.—Epiror] 


N the 1st of October, 1898, the Com- 
missions appointed by Spain and 
the United States for the adjust- 

ment of their mutual relations, met in the 
city of Paris. The members of the Amer- 
ican Commission were gentlemen of well 
known ability and integrity. Probably 
no better selection could have been made. 
But it is unfortunate that they, in com- 
mon with most of their fellow citizens, 
possessed but limited knowledge of many 
intricate details concerning the people 
and the customs of the countries whose 
future hung upon their determinations. 
It was equally unfortunate for their own 
country. 

Article 8, of the treaty there effected, 
reads as follows: 

“In fulfilment of the first three articles, 
Spain abandons Cuba and cedes in Porto Rico, 
in all the other West Indian Islands, in the 
Island of Guam, and in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, all. the buildings, fortresses, barracks, 
establishments, public roads, and, in short, all 
those things which, by custom or right, consti- 
tute public property and appertain to the sov- 
ereignty of the Spanish crown. Although 
quite unnecessary to do so, it is hereby declared 
that the abandonment and cession stipulated 
shall in no way affect the property and rights 
accorded by custom or law to the holders of 
goods of any sort in the provinces, cities, pub- 


lic or private establishments, civil or ecclesi- 
astical corporations, or any other collectivity 
which has any legal right to acquire goods or 
rights in the ceded or abandoned territories, 
and the same applies to the rights and proper- 
ties of individuals of every nationality whatso- 
ever. 


Apparently, the provisions of this ar- 
ticle are in all ways fair, just, and honor- 
able. They lay down the principles of re- 
spect for property rights of whatever 
kind or class. Ordinarily, they would be 
complete and wholly satisfactory. But 
there exists, in the Philippine Islands, a 
complexity between the Church, the 
State, and the people, the details of 
which were not fully known to the mem- 
bers of the Commission, and the very 
honesty and: straightforwardness of this 
article constitute the doorway through 
which from seven to seventy devils are 
likely to-enter in and torment us. 

Were it that the establishment of legal 
titles to the property of civilians as in- 
dividuals or as civil corporations was 
alone concerned, the provisions would be 
ample and the problem simplified. The 
trouble, and it may be serious trouble, 
arises in the apparent guarantee of titles 
to property held by “ ecclesiastical bod- 





CHURCH AT VILLAGE OF CALOOCAN, 


Four miles north from Manila, showing effect of shots fired in active engagements in its vicinity. 


ies under custom or law.” The follow- 
ing questions are already raised: 

Do the monastic orders rightfully own 
any property whatever? 

Out of their unknown but unquestion- 
ably immense holdings, what portion is 
rightfully theirs, and what portion is held 
under title which is doubtful in either law 
or morals? : 

What results, not only in the Philip- 
pines but throughout the world, are like- 
ly to follow the cancellations of any or all 
of these titles and claims by courts ap- 
pointed by the authorities of the United 
States? 

These are serious questions. They 
constitute a more important feature in 
our future relations with the island peo- 
ple than do the construction of roads and 
docks or the adjustment of taxes and tar- 
iffs. 

The old walled city of Manila stands 
upon an irregularly shaped plot cover- 
ing, approximately, two-thirds of a 
square mile. It is not only the seat of the 
official State government, but, as well, 
the headquarters of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. About one-third of the entire 
area is owned and occupied by the va- 
rious orders, the Dominicans, the Fran- 


ciscans, the Augustines, and Recoletos. 
The Jesuits also have their establishment. 
Besides the great cathedral, each order 
has its separate church building, its 
chapels, chapter houses, and residences 
for the hundreds of friars. 

Outside the walled city are the wards 
or districts, generally included by for- 
eigners under the title of Manila, of Er- 
mite, Malate, Binondo, Tondo, Sta. Cruz, 
Sampaloc, Quiapo, and others. Each of 
these has its imposing and costly church, 
and most of them have one or more 
smaller chapels. Outside and clustered 
around the larger city are the outlying 
towns and villages of Caloocan, Pan- 
dacan, San Pedro Macati, Paco, Singa- 
lon, Pasay, and a number more, all with- 
in a radius of a few miles from the city 
proper: Each has a costly church edi- 
fice. Going further afield throughout the 
islands, one cannot fail to notice and be 
impressed with the number of churches 
and their size and costliness, particular- 
ly in regions where the population seems 
to be small and the people poor. _ In cit- 
ies, towns, villages, hamlets and country 
districts, there are churches, churches, 
churches. They are the finest and most 
costly buildings on the islands, 
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Beyond their holdings in church edi- 
fices, the friars hold or claim title to vast 
tracts of land, much of it the best and 
most productive on the islands. They 
own property in Hong Kong and else- 
where, and have large deposits of ready 
cash in banks. Their property titled un- 
der law and claimed under doubtful ti- 
tle, represents value which runs into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. From 
whence has all this come? It may al- 
most be said that every dollar of it has 
come from the pockets of the little brown 
men of the Philippine Islands. 

Some of these church buildings repre- 
sent far more than their original cost. 
The great cathedral in Manila, for ex- 
ample, shaken again and again by earth- 
quakes, partly destroyed at times, has 
been repaired and rebuilt until it is prac- 
tically another building. Costly decora- 
tions, church paraphernalia, and priestly 


vestments have been:replaced and reno-. 


vated. Beyond all this, the maintenance 
of a huge army of friars who live on the 
best of food and drink, the best of wine, 
while their supporters live on rice and 
fish, comes upon the daily labors of the 
Filipino people. It is no wonder that, 
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bearing all this, they should have risen 
from time to time in revolt and demand 
for the expulsion of the friars and the 
confiscation by the State of all the prop- 
erty claimed by,the Church. In the mid- 
summer of 1897, these demands were for- 
mulated in the following terms: 

“The expulsion of the friars and restitution 
to the’ townships of the lands which the friars © 
have appropriated, dividing the incumbencies 
held by them, as well as the episcopal sees, 
equally between Peninsular (Spanish) and In- 
sular (Filipino) secular priests. 

“The restitution of all lands appropriated 
by the friars to the townships, or to the origi- 
nal owners, or in default of finding such own- 
ers, the State is to put them up at public auc- 
tion in small lots of a value within the reach 
of all and payable within four years, the same 
as the present State lands.” 

-The demand which existed then ex- 
ists to-day with equal if not greater force, 
tho it is overshadowed, for the time be- 
ing, by matters of more immediate mo- 
ment. Upon its settlement to the satis- 
faction of the Filipino people depends the 
future peace of the islands. Whatever 
political conditions may be established 
by the United States Government, no 
assured and permanent peace is possible 
until the question of these ecclesiastics 











CATHEDRAL IN WALLED CITY OF MANILA, 


Erection begun in 1578, Several times partially destroyed by earthquakes, Shock of 1880 so wrecked tower that it had 
to be pulled down, 








BINONDO CHURCH—IN BINONDO DISTRICT OF CITY OF MANILA, 


INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF SANTA CRUZ, 
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and their property holdings is acceptably 
determined for or by the Filipino people. 

The issue raised by many of the Fili- 
pinos is that these properties have either 


enrichment of monastic orders. 


CHURCH OF LA LORNA, 


In suburbs of Manila, three miles out. For many 
months used as barracks by American troops. 


been taken from them illegally, under 


threat of disfavor of the Church, or by | 


terrorizing the dying into legacies to the 
monastic orders, or that they have been 
paid for by the people, and are, therefore, 


but held by the orders in trust for the | 


people. Beyond the money and the prod- 


} and have desecrated others. 
1 have been the case at times, but I did not 
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their inhabitants, live, probably the large 
majority, in nipa huts costing a few dol- 
lars and a few days’ labor. The Filipino 
wants his church. He gives willingly 
toward its legitimate maintenance. He 
prefers that it should be grand, and does 
not object to its being gaudy. But he 
fails to see just why he should be used by 
the friars solely as an instrument for the 
The sec- 
ular parish priest, which he demands, 
would give him all that he now gets, 


| christening, marriage, burial, absolution 
} and services on Sundays and holidays. 


He feels that such priests would not ro 
him. 
The processes of war have destroyed 
some of the Church edifices in the islands, 
Such may 


learn that Spanish soldiers, even during 


| military operations, made a practice of 
} turning sanctuaries into barracks. 
| Filipinos have done so to some extent, 


The 


and have, in a few instances, destroyed 


uce collected in various ways directly } 


from their parishioners, the orders re- 


ceived from the official government sums | 


collected by taxation amounting to some 


three-quarters of a million dollars an- | 


nually. The argument of the Filipinos 
is simple. It runs: 

“ These buildings were erected for our bene- 
fit. The friars were our agents in their erec- 
tion. Our labor built them; our money paid 
for them. They are ours.” 

One of our illustrations shows the resi- 
dence buildings of one of the monastic 
orders. The people who built them, paid 
for them, and who maintain them and 


CHURCH OF THE ORDER OF FRANCISCANS, 


In old walled city of Manila. 


church properties. The American troops 
have been somewhat less punctilious, and 
their use of and conduct in some of the 
church buildings has scandalized and 





GATE IN WALL THROUGH WHICH AMERICAN TROOPS FIRST ENTLRED THE WALLED CITY, 


Buildings behind wall are residences ot Friars. 


deeply offended many to whom the 
church is an object of sincere venera- 
tion. The church at Caloocan, near Ma- 
nila (see illustration) stands in the line 
of some of the most active engagements, 
and shows the effects of many a shot, 
tho the pointing of the guns held no pur- 
pose of injury to the building. It was 
only that the building stood in the line 
of fire. The La Lorna Church, also in 
the immediate suburbs of Manila (see il- 
lustration), was in almost constant use 


as barracks by our troops. The great 
church in Malabon and also that at San 
Fernando are wrecks. 

I regard the Church property ques- 
tion as one of the most serious of the - 
problems America has to face in the 
Philippine Islands. It contains the germs 
of an endless trouble. A vast amount of 
tact, and wisdom, and skill, will be re- 
quired to guard the doorway left open 
by the honest declarations of the Paris 
Treaty. 


New York Ciry. 


Through Seymour Narrows. 
By Cy Warman. 


E were down towatermelon on the 
mid-day menu when the bell 
sounded and the engine went on 

half-stroke. The San Francisco girl, 
who sat at the captain’s right, whose 
father had been a sea-captain, who knew 
a great deal about the signs and won- 
ders of the sailor-folk, and was willing 
to know more, asked the captain the 
cause of the slow-down. 

“Oh,” said he. “ We have to figure 
on hitting Seymour Narrows when tlte 
tide is right.” 

We were down to nuts on the bill of 
fare when the bell sounded again. The 
engines put on full speed, and the near 
shore began to glide swiftly by. The 
San Francisco girl lifted her long lashes. 


Her dark eyes swept the captain’s face 
as the twin searchlights on a river 
steamer sweep the shore, but the cap- 
tain was busy with an English walnut. 
Presently when he thought the bells had 
been forgotten he glanced out through 
the narrow window. He ran by’ the ice- 
cream, and barely sipped his café noir. 
He drummed on the table with the ends 
of his fingers. He glanced nervously 
down the double row of faces as if he 
would like to say, “ Break away.” Not 
many people had noticed the bell, and 
only a few seemed to know that the ship 
had increased her speed. Only the’San 
Francisco girl at his right, and the man 
at his left, paid the slightest attention to 
the captain, who, by this time, was be- 
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coming as restive as a colt under a rail- 
way bridge. Without excusing himself 
he got up, and stood at the round win- 
dow. He looked long and intently at the 

shore that was beginning to “slow 
- down,” and at the sea that was rushing 
past the boat. By twos and threes the 
diners left the table, but long before the 
last of the passengers had risen the cap- 
tain slipped away out, and up to the pilot 
house. No one—not even the San 
Francisco girl—heard what passed be- 
tween the captain and the first officer, 
who was on watch. By this time we 
were well into the Narrows, and noth- 
ing was left for us but to make a run for 
the rapids.. While at least one-third of 
the first table were still feeding, the 
stewards all stampeded and ran up the 
stairway and out on the promenade deck. 

A twisting sea caught the keel of the 
ship and swung her round, so that, look- 
ing out of the starboard window, I could 
see her wake. I got up and stood at the 
window as the captain had done. The 
sun was just going down behind the 
hill, the sky was blue above, the air still, 
but below my window the sea was boil- 
ing. That is the one word that de- 
scribes the water that was swirling be- 
neath me. I went above. By this time 
the stewards had returned to their work. 
The gong was calling the second table, 
but only a few people went down to dine. 
Looking over side at the sea we were go- 
ing at the speed of atrain. Striking the 
bow of the boat the water split and shot 
away in great white sheets, as the snow 
slips from the steel wings of a pilot plow 
that is being pushed by the locomotive of 
the “Limited.” I had been standing 
amidship on the port side. The purser 
beckoned and I stumbled aft. Knowing 
my weakness for swift trains, swift wa- 
ter and wild scenes, he had called me 
back to see what resembled, more than 
anything else, a pair of wild sea-horses 
that were racing with the ship. They 
were just abeam on the starboard side. 
We appeared to be gaining on them at 
first, but now we were running neck and 
neck. It were easy to fancy, in such a 
scene, the ship a thing of life, and now as 
I gazed, breathless, the white sea-horses 
became real. The purser left me, and, 
as few were foolish enough to ride at the 
rear, I stood quite alone for ten minutes 
or more watching the race. 
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Coming out of my trance I passed 
around to the port side again, and to my 
amazement we were in precisely the same 
position in which we stood quarter of an 
hour ago—just opposite a little inlet into 
which the sea was sweeping, driven by 
the rush of the rising tide. 

The purser said the channel through 
which we were steaming was half a mile 
wide. It looked to be not more than half 
that. The speed of the boat, or the tide, 
or something, was terrific. The swirl- 
ing sea eddied and boiled, and, breaking 
into long low waves, ran rapidly away 
and beat upon the frightened shore. The 
corkscrew current caught the keel, and 
the big boat swung around like a loco- 
motive on a turn table. Holding the 
handrailing, I worked my way aft and 
around to the starboard side again. As 
a matter of form the brazen cymbal 
sounded the call for the third table, but 
nobody went below. I was pleased to see 
that the sea-horses were falling behind, 
but even as I looked the sea grappled 
with the ship, she pivoted, and the horses 
were ahead again. The scene was wild, 
bewildering, fascinating, intoxicating, 
and I laughed and shouted, there alone, 
as the ship swung with the swing of the 
sea. 

Turning to go back to the port side to 
see how we were making it, I ran into the 
big handsome purser. Just as our eyes 
met another sea caught the keel, twisted 
her until we could hear her spine crack, 
shouldered her, lifted -her bodily and shot 
her head first into the boiling flood. She 
had a list and a twist as she went down, 
and then she threw up her tail like a 
whale making his final dive. The purser 
put a friendly hand on my arm. The 
screw went out of the water, and the 
ship trembled so that we could scarcely 
stand on the slanting deck. When she 
came up to blow again she was headed 
straight for the shore. When the pilot 
pointed her with the channel again I 
could see that we were still in the same 
place. Another twist of the keel and 
the purser and I were thrown across the 
deck and slammed up against the railing 
on the starboard. That throw, and a 
glance into the white faces along the rail- 
ing, sobered me considerably. 

“Say, Carroll,” said I. “How is 
this? We seem to be making about a 
mile a minute, those racing sea-horses 
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appeur to be doing as well, and yet the 
same scenery has been hanging on our 
left flank. for half an hour.” 

The purser, smiling, pressed my fore- 
head gently between his thumb and fore- 
finger, shook his head and turned away. 

I followed him around to the port 
again. As he worked his way along the 
crowded deck the frightened people de- 
manded to know why. One indignant 
passenger said nobody but a lunatic 
would try to put a ship through Seymour 
Narrows at the worst time of the tide 
and the worst tide of the moon. The 
purser, pushing past them, entered his 
room, and locked himself up with “ The 
Other Man’s Wife.” That was the name 
of the book he was reading this trip. A 
tall, dark woman, who boarded the boat 
at Juneau, said she knew in advance that 
all this would happen. She beat the palm 
of her left hand with the fingers of her 
right and told in a jerky, semi-hyster- 
ical way how she had foreseen and fore- 
told all that was now taking place. She 
fretted the deck with the flat of her foot, 
and talked loud, as a scared boy whistles 
through a graveyard. The big, strong 
woman, who had played the piano that 
morning—who had carried a pack in the 
rush to Atlin—was shaking like an aspen. 

The speed of the current was increas- 
ing. The stout ship swung and twisted, 
creaked and groaned. A man came from 
his stateroom with a life preserver lashed 
to each of his legs. The sea was run- 
ning so furiously that it humped up in 
the center as it sucked into the Narrows. 
The ship seemed to be, and I think it 
really was, riding on the crest of this 
raised current. From the‘ship the wa- 
ter ran down to either shore. A fair- 
haired woman threw up her hands, reeled 
and fell across the railing, where she 
hung helpless, sobbing into the sea. The 
moon came up over the hill and shone 
down on the dark angry waves. To my 
amazement the moon stood still—shin- 
ing steadily through the pines. I heard 
a grinding of wheels, a creak in my men- 
tal machinery, and then my brain seemed 
to clear suddenly. It was all simple 
enough now. With the moon for a mark- 
er I could see that we were not moving. 
We were standing still with the sea rush- 
ing past us at the rate of fifteen or twen- 
ty miles an hour. 

Being perfectly sober now I wanted to 
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have another look at the sea-horses. To 
save mileage I crossed over amidship, 
passing through the social hall. A man 
in a quiet corner was trying to poke a 
crumpled bit of paper, upon which he had 
probably written his last will and testa- 
ment, down the throat of a bottle. The 
San Francisco girl was pivoting on the 
piano stool, making feeble passes at the 
keyboard as it swung by her. The woman 
from Juneau was urging the chief stew- 
ard to see that her trunk went off in case 
we were driven to the rafts. Stepping 
out on the starboard deck I could see my 
white sea-horses still holding their own. 
The moon was beaming brightly on their 
snowy crests. 

I tried again to fancy that they were 
really going, but it was in vain. I could 
see now that it was the mad sea rushing 
at them, and that they, as we, were stand- 
ing still. I learned later that the two 
great rocks that caused the sea to break 
so, were, by actual measurement, thirty- 
five feet below the surface at high tide. 
These wild waves were shooting up thir- 
ty-five feet, and then leaping ten or fif- 
teen feet in the air. 

Passing around to the port side again 
I noticed that the moon was dropping 
slowly back. Looking ahead we could 
see the wide waters of the open sea. 
Three boat lengths more and we would 
be through, but the fires began to klinker, 
the pointer on the steam gauge began to 
go back. The good ship “ Humbalt,” 
one of the swiftest on the Sound, with 
a speed of 17%4 miles an hour, was los- 
ing the race with the tide in Seymour 
Narrows. If any one doubted this that 
doubt was now removed, for the bell 
sounded, the engines went on half-speed 
and the moon began racing backward 
along the crest of the hill. At half-speed 
the current carried us swiftly back. We 
had been ninety minutes making as many 
yards, and at any moment if the steering 
gear should fail, if a propeller or shaft 
had broken, if any one of a score of 
things should have happened, that boat, 
packed full of people, would have per- 
ished as surely as a snowflake would 
melt on the sands of the Sahara. Even 
now we were not out of danger. There 
was not room between the hills to go 
about. Even if there had been room it 
is difficult to say what would have hap- 
pened if the boat had been turned cross- 




















wise in the current. At all events the 
men in charge kept her nose steadily up 
stream and allowed her to drift slowly 
back into the still water. 

It was six-thirty when the engines put 
on full speed. It was nine-thirty, when, 
after losing the race, we rested on the 
quiet sea to wait for the tide to go down. 
Three hours to make three miles and back 
again. 

It had been a wild race, a glorious 
race, even if we did lose. I never want 
to do it again, but I. would not have 
missed that run for a good deal of money, 
and while there may have been some- 
thing of reckless daring in the under- 
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T is difficult, if not impossible, for one 
who has not seen the effects of the 
great storm at Galveston and along 

the coast of Texas, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the immense damage 
which has been done. The hurricane’s 
path is scarcely less than fifty miles wide, 
and wreckage is strewn from Houston to 
Galveston. 

In the city of Galveston alone the area 
of total destruction of all houses is about 
1,900 acres. The estimated number of 
dwellings, hotels, churches, convents, 
schools and business houses swept away 
is set down by the Houston Post at 
7,000, and after passing over the ground 
I am sure the Post’s estimate is not too 
large. 

The same paper places the loss of prop- 
erty at $25,000,000, and prints a death- 
roll of about 5,000,persons. If to these 
frightful figures the loss of life and prop- 
erty on the mainland is added, the num- 
ber of the dead must be reckoned at not 
less than 8,000, and the loss of property 
at something like $30,000,000. 

When one looks upon the scene of des- 
olation he wonders not that so many 
perished, but that so many survived. In- 
deed if the accumulated débris from the 
once populous section of Galveston, in 
which now not one house is standing, had 
not at length formed a sort of breakwa- 
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taking, the crew have my personal thanks. 
I think they are to be complimented for 
the way they handled the ship. 

Amid all the terrors of those few 
hours the officers were as “cool as on 
parade.” The purser stood the brunt of 
it. To avoid being annoyed by foolish 
questions and the danger of being thrown 
overboard, the captain and his assist- 
ants kept to the high deck with the gang- 
way well guarded. However, his action 
throughout, in the face of great danger, 
was heroic, and when he arrived at Seat- 
tle he should have been given the free- 
dom of the city and sixty days. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO. 


ter around what remains of the city the 
calamity must have been far greater. 

The prairie lands which stretch from 
Galveston Bay to within sight of Hous- 
ton were left covered with the marks of 
the tempest’s fury. Fragments of fur- 
niture, broken timbers of wrecked 
houses, demolished box cars, dead horses 
and cattle, and the mangled bodies of 
men, women and children—all were 
there. As we passed over the ground the 
stench was so great it was necessary to 
close the windows of the railway coach 
to exclude it, and even then it was sick- 
ening. Even the vultures seemed to turn 
away from the scene, for, it is said, not 
one was seen in the storm-swept district 
for ten days after the disaster. 

Compared with this catastrophe the 
Johnstown flood of May, 1889, was a 
small affair. In that sorrowful event 
only 2,142 lives were lost, and all the lost 
were accounted for. But where now are 
hundreds of Galveston’s best known peo- 
ple? The loss of property at Johnstown 
was only $9,700,000, but here is a loss 
more than thrice as great. 

Altho their affliction has been so great 
the survivors show remarkable courage 
and hopefulness. They have been cheered 
by a worldwide sympathy and benevo- 
lence, which has been as inspiring as 
their unparalleled grief has been over- 
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powering. And yet the relief fund for 
Galveston has not reached at this writ- 
ing (September 25th) the amount of 
$2,912,346, which was raised for the 
Johnstown sufferers. It is to be hoped 
that it will, however, reach and exceed 
that figure at an early day. All that and 
more will be required to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. : 

Not a few people are now living in 
houses that are roofless and unsteady, 
because they have not money to buy the 
smallest amount of materials with which 
to repair their homes. Many others, 
having not a stick of their former hab- 
itations left, are living in tents. To give 
food and raiment to these unfortunates 
for a few weeks will not be enough. They 
must have dwellings before the autumn 
rains and winter blasts beat upon their 
uncovered heads, and they have nothing 
with which to build. Their property is 
all gone, except the ground on which 
they stand houseless and helpless. The 
storm plowed through their cemeteries 
and robbed them of the remains of their 
dead even. 

They are doing their best, and their 
courage and industry are most admi- 
rable. 

I fear they have not yet known some 
of the keenest pangs and most spirit- 
crushing hours. They are somewhat 
dazed now, and buoyed by the great ex- 
citement. The coming and going of 
great relief parties, the stories of ad- 
venture, the daily discovery of new and 
strange things—all this tends to divert 
their minds from the perfect realization 
of all that they have lost. - Kindly nature 
has deposited anodynes in the human 
mind which the shock of affliction causes 
to flow upon the wounded parts at such 
an hour. But the pain benumbed, and 
for a season diminished, must finally be 
met and borne. 

Against the hour when the excitement 
has all passed, and the ordinary round 
of daily duty and monotonous care is re- 
sumed the philanthropic must provide 
for these stricken people some solace arid 
support. Their spirits will then meed 
nourishing as much as their bodies have 
needed food during the last few weeks. 

Most of their churches are in ruins, 
and the altars of faith have been swept 
away. In that presiding elder’s district 
which includes most of the area of the 
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storm, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South had thirty-five churches. Of this 
number fourteen were totally destroyed 
and eleven are badly damaged. The re- 
mainder—but ten in all—are slightly in- 
jured, with scarcely an exception. Other 
denominations have suffered in the same 
measure, the Roman Catholic Church los- 
ing most property because it had most 
to lose. 

Let devout people reflect on what all 
this means. With every street a vale of 
tears, and the places of worship all de- 
molished past the power of the people 
to rebuild for a long time to come, what 
uncomforted anguish awaits these be- 
reaved people! 

In the rural districts the case is par- 
ticularly pitiful. The country church is 
the social as well as the religious center 
of life on the farms. Its loss means the 
loss of everything that instructs the mind 
and solaces the heart. City life is not so 
restricted in its intellectual and moral re- 
sources. 

I fear the magnitude of Galveston’s 
affliction may obscure from the view of 
the American people the pathetic case of 
these villages and rural communities. 
The people there are not able to rebuild 
their little homes, not to speak of their 
places of worship. In companionless 
isolation they must walk and work, bear- 
ing in their souls leaden loads of speech- 
less grief. Oh, the pity of it! Shepherd- 
less flocks crying on houseless prairies 
for lost mates and perished lambs, and 
flockless shepherds gathering up _ the 
scattered objects of their love and care. 

Surely the American churches will 
come to the help of these communities, 
so sorely stricken. I have dared to as- 
sure as many of them as I could reach 
that they should have their churches 
again, and have them soon. I believe the 
assurance truly represented the heart and 
faith of the Christian churches of our 
great and prosperous nation. 

The village and country churches can 
be restored in sixty days, if the money 
were now in hand. Surely the money 
will be forthcoming, and the work will 
be done before Christmas, the season of 
gladness and good will to most of us, but 
which must be the saddest Christmas that 
has ever come to these our afflicted 


brethren and fellow countrymen. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
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The Issues of the Campaign. 


By the Hon, Joseph W. Babcock, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE AND MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM WISCONSIN. 


T HE present national campaign dif- 
fers from any of its predecessors 
in many essential points, the great- 
est of all being brought about by the 
Spanish War, and the growth, prosper- 
ity and development of the country since 
the election of President McKinley, and 
by the efforts of his administration to ad- 
vance civilization, and to give to Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
a degree of law and order where individ- 
ual rights and property would enjoy a 
security never before experienced in any 
of these former Spanish possessions. 
Since 1896 this country has developed a 
world power which has brought to us 
new conditions and responsibilities. 

To understand the issues of this cam- 
paign I must refer briefly to the platforms 
of the two principal parties in 1896. 

First, and above all, the Democratic 
platform declares that the money ques- 
tion is “ paramount to all others,” and 
urges that silver be coined on a basis of 
sixteen to one. It opposes the practice 
of the Government in discharging its ob- 
ligations in the best money at all times, 
and says: “ We are opposed to the pol- 
icy and practice of surrendering to the 
holders of the obligations of the United 
States the option reserved by law to the 
Government of redeeming such obliga- 
tions in either silver coin or gold coin.” 
It declares against national banks, and 
says: “ We therefore denounce the issu- 
ance of notes intended to circulate as 
money by national banks, as in derogation 
of the Constitution.” As to the tariff, it 
says: “ We hold that tariff duties should 
be levied for the purposes of REVENUE, 
and until the money question is settled we 
are opposed to any agitation for further 
changes in the tariff laws,” thereby in- 
dorsing the iniquitous Wilson Bill that 
brought such distress and disaster to the 
whole country. It denounces and criti- 
cises Federal Courts in their efforts to 
Preserve law and order. It denounces 
the Republican policy so far as the Pa- 
cific Railroad is concerned, which has 
tesulted in the payment of their entire 


debt to the United States, principal and 
interest. 

On the other hand, the Republican 
platform of 1896 says: “ We renew and 
emphasize our allegiance to the policy of 
protection as the bulwark of American 
industrial independence and the founda- 
tion of American development and pros- 
perity.” The wisdom of this declaration 
has been clearly shown by the prosperity 
and great increase in manufactures and 
wealth as a result of the passage of the 
Dingley bill. In contradistinction to the 
sixteen-to-one plank in the Democratic 
platform, the Republican platform says: 
“The Republican party is unreservedly 
for sound money. We are unalterably 
opposed to every measure calculated to 
debase our currency or impair the credit 
of our country,” and that the existing 
gold standard must be preserved. This 
pledge was carried out fully in the enact- 
ment of what is known as the “ Gold,” or 
“Currency,” law. It further says: “ We 
believe that the Government of the United 
States should use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give inde- 
pendence to the Island of Cuba.” The 
administration has faithfully carried out 
this plank of the platform. It further 
says: “ We favor the continued enlarge- 
ment of the navy and a complete system 
of harbor and sea coast defenses.” Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent on our 
harbor and coast defenses, and sixty-four 
new vessels for the navy are now either 
authorized by law or under process of 
construction. It also says: “ We believe 
in the immediate return to the free home- 
stead policy of the Republican party, and 
urge the passage by Congress of a satis- 
factory free homestead measure.” The 
56th Congress carried this into effect by 
passing a free homestead bill. 

Practically every pledge of the Repub- 
lican party made in its platform at St. 
Louis in 1896 has been enacted into law, 
and the Democratic party has apparently 
abandoned its “paramount issue” of 
1896 to find a new one for 1900. 

As to the platforms of 1900, we find 
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that our Democratic friends have at- 
tacked in vigorous terms the Dingley 
Tariff Law, and denounced and criticised 
the Currency Act, in the face of the fact 
that as a result of the two acts this coun- 
try, on account of its surplus money, is 
subscribing for a British loan that is 
made attractive to American investors 
because it draws three per cent. interest, 
which is one per cent. more than the rates 
on the refunding bonds authorized by 
Congress in the Currency Act—viz., two 
per cent. Can any reasonable or thought- 
ful person for a moment give credit to 
this criticism of the acts which have en- 
abled this country to float bonds at two 
per cent. interest, and which to-day are 
selling at a premium of something like 
three and one-half per cent.? The facts 
m themselves are an answer to the Demo- 
cratic position that cannot be gainsaid. 

Another condition growing out of 
these two acts is the enormous volume of 
trade in our favor, which has increased 
the money in circulation nearly six dol- 
lars per capita more than it was when 
President McKinley was inaugurated. 

The Republican platform in itself is a 
complete answer to the charge of imperi- 
alism and militarism. As to the Philip- 
pine Islands it says: “In accepting by 
the Treaty of Paris the just responsibili- 
ties of our victories in the Spanish War 
the President and Senate won the un- 
doubted approval of the American peo- 
ple. No other course was possible than 
to destroy Spain’s sovereignty through- 
out the West Indies and in the Philippine 
Islands. That course created our respon- 
sibility before the world, and with the 
unorganized population whom our inter- 
vention had freed from Spain, to provide 
for the maintenance of law and order, and 
for the establishment of good govern- 
ment, and for the performance of inter- 
national obligations. 

“Our authority could not be less than 
our responsibility, and wherever sover- 
eign rights were extended it became the 
high duty of the Government to main- 
tain its authority, to put down armed in- 
surrection, and to confer the blessings of 
liberty and civilization upon all the rés- 
cued peoples. 

“The largest measure of self-govern- 
ment consistent with their welfare and 
our duties shall be secured to them by 
law,” 
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If there is any imperialism, as I under- 
stand the definition of the word, in this 
plank of the Republican platform, I fail 
to find it. 

The policy of the administration has 
been to quell the insurrection in the Phil- 
ippines, to protect life and property, and 
when the American flag was acknowl- 
edged and respected, to leave to Congress 
the future disposition of these islands. 
The record of the Democratic minority in 
the House, in endeavoring to force the 
Constitution upon all our new posses- 
sions, is not consistent with their position 
in the campaign. Article IV of the Span- 
ish Treaty, ratified in February, 1899, 
says: “The United States will, for the 
term of ten years from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratification of the present 
treaty, admit Spanish ships and merchan- 


dise to the ports of the Philippine Islands ‘ 


on the same terms as ships and merchan- 
dise of the United States.” The attitude 
of the Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives on the Porto Rican bill 
was in reality an attack upon the general 
policy of protection of the Republican 
party, and to establish free trade with 
Porto Rico meant in the end free trade 
with the Philippine Islands; free trade 
with the Philippine Islands meant free 
trade between these islands and Spain; 
under the “open door” policy and the 
“favored nation” clause of various 
treaties it meant that the world should 
have free trade with the Philippines, and, 
by way of the Philippines, with the United 
States. The Democrats believed that if 
they could force the administration to 
adopt their policy it would be a deadly 
blow to the whole policy of protection. 

Now the Republican party is charged 
with imperialism. Why? Because it 
proposes to quell rebellion in the Philip- 
pine Islands and establish law and order, 
and finally dispose of the islands in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Paris, which 
especially provided that the “ status ” of 
the people of the newly acquired territory 
should be determined by Congress. This 
clause shows the great wisdom of the ad- 
ministration, for in all previous treaties 
(Alaska excepted), where territory had 
been acquired by this country, it was 
especially provided that the people should 
become citizens of the United States at 
the earliest possible moment, but in the 
Treaty of Paris it is declared that the 
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“status” of the people shall be deter- 
mined by Congress. 

The inconsistencies of the Democratic 
position cannot be more clearly shown 
than by reference to Mr. Bryan’s speech 
of acceptance at Indianapolis, in which 
he says: “The Porto Rican tariff law 
asserts the doctrine that the operation of 
the Constitution is confined to the forty- 
five States. The Democratic party dis- 
putes this doctrine and denounces it as 
repugnant to both the letter and spirit of 
our organic law.” This, as I said before, 
is true—that the Democratic party in 
Congress assumed the position that the 
Constitution followed the flag, and that 
the people of the Philippine Islands were 
full-fledged citizens of the United States, 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
persons native born. This was the basis 
of their contention on the Porto Rican 
bill. Compare their position, which is a 
matter of record, with their platform and 
with Mr. Bryan’s speech of acceptance at 
Indianapolis. It is not entirely clear to 
me just what they want, but, as I under- 
stand it, they would have us withdraw 
from the islands and leave the people 
whom we have assumed to protect, under 
the Spanish Treaty, at the mercy of the 
Tagals and roving bands of outlaws. 
Their action in Congress and the public 
utterances of their representative Demo- 
crats outside of Congress and in their 
platform do not harmonize at all, and are 
so inconsistent that in my opinion the 
paramount Democratic issue, according 
to the platform, will fall flat, and ere the 
campaign is half completed no ‘Democrats 
can be found who will say that imperial- 
ism is the “ paramount issue,” but they 
will have to retrace their steps and force 
to the front and once more shout forth 
the “paramount issue” of 1896, which 
was the free coinage of silver on the basis 
of sixteen to one. 

This campaign differs materially from 
that of 1892, for the reason that Presi- 
dent McKinley is in close touch, in har- 
mony with, and receiving the active sup- 
port of practically every Republican Sen- 
ator and Representative. No President 
since Lincoln has so thoroughly touched 
the hearts of the people as Mr. McKin- 
ley. Whether it is on the farm or in the 
city, or the street car or in the factory, 
you will find a large majority have a 
good word to say for the President per- 
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sonally. Conditions in the campaign of 
1892 were not so favorable. The great 
issue in that election was what wasknown 
as the “ McKinley Bill,” passed on the 
very eve of election, when it was subject 
to all the criticism’ and misrepresentation 
that its enemies could bring forth, and no 
time had elapsed to give the measure an 
opportunity to be tried. On the other 
hand, profiting by this experience, Presi- 
dent McKinley called a session of Con- 
gress immediately after his inauguration 
and the Dingley Bill was enacted. This 
measure has been a law for three years, 
and the good results of this legislation 
are a matter of record that cannot be 
gainsaid at this time, nor can it be at- 
tacked, except from the standpoint of a 
free trader. On all of these points there 
is a vital difference as between the cam- 
paign of 1892 and the campaign of 1900. 

The Republican party goes before the 
people with this issue: Our record. It is 
before you. We have carried out our 
pledges. The results have been all that 
we predicted. 

On the other hand, the Democratic 
party must say, if they state the truth, 
that they were mistaken in all that they 
predicted in the campaign of 1896, and 
the dark clouds they saw in the future, in 
case of Republican success, have all been 
turned into drops of prosperity by Re- 
publican sunshine. 

The people are not laying sufficient 
stress on the fact that reaffirming the Chi- 
cago platform makes all the vicious 
planks of that instrument the Democratic 
platform of this year, and long before 
November the “ paramount issue ” of im- 
perialism, which is only a cloak for the 
real issue, will be dropped, and the skele- 
ton of Free Silver come again to the 
front. 

The Republicans are presented with a 
condition of affairs in ten States which, 
to say the least, is deplorable. These ten 
States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Vir- 
ginia, having an electoral vote of just one 
hundred. In nearly all of them the negro 
vote is practically eliminated, and in sev- 
eral of them, notably Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, less votes are cast in 
any one of these States than are cast in a 
single Congressional district in any of 
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the States of the North. In nearly all of 
these. States it would be useless to make 
a Republican campaign, or to attempt to 
secure the electoral vote for Mr. McKinley, 
for the reason that the returning boards 
would see to it that the Democratic ticket 
had a majority, regardless of the vote 
that might be cast. These ten States will 
cast their votes for Democratic electors 
without regard to any platform or princi- 
ples that may be advocated by the party, 
and they form the nucleus, or basis, of 
the Democratic strength in the campaign. 
In nearly all of these States the Republi- 
can party is barred from making any 
contest whatever. 

Where it comes to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the merits and the issues, as 
set forth in the two platforms, and where 
the ballot can be cast, and counted as it 
is cast, more than four-fifths of this ter- 
ritory will select Republican electors who 
will vote for William McKinley for 
President. 

The present administration is deserv- 
ing of great credit on account of the posi- 
tion it has assumed in China. Quick to 
respond to the demand to protect our 
minister and American citizens, it has in- 
dicated that it will not join the other 
Powers in a war of conquest, nor will it 
consent to the dismemberment of the Chi- 
nese Empire, and to-day the whole world 
is looking to the Republican administra- 
tion of the United States to finally ad- 
just and settle this vexed question. For 
the first time in modern history the pro- 
gressive and enlightened nations of the 
world have been brought face to face 
with a people whose authentic history ex- 
tends back thirty-five hundred years be- 
fore Christ—a crude mass of unknown 
and undeveloped strength that must face 
the advancing civilization of the world. 

So it will be seen that the issues of the 
present campaign, stated concisely, are, 
according to the Democratic platform: 

First, the opposition to the present ad- 
ministration and its policy of civilization 
and pacification of the Philippine Islands. 

Second, the two great parties are face 
to face once more on the question of 
money. ; 

The people have once decided that they 
favor an honest dollar, and one that is as 
good as that used by any other nation on 
earth, but still, in the face of this, our 
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Democratic friends insist that a fifty-cent 
dollar would bring to us untold blessings. 

The Republican party sought in the last 
Congress by legislation to adopt a Con- 
stitutional amendment in reference to 
trusts. As it required a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the House to pass the resolution, 
it was defeated by a solid Democratic 
vote, so that we can hardly give to the 
Democracy credit for honesty of pur- 
pose in their protestation against trusts, 
and especially the {ce Trust. 

The two great parties divide on the 
question of civil service, the Republicans 
for and the Democrats against it. 

The Republican party stands for legis- 
lation that will increase our shipping and 
place us upon an equal footing with other 
great nations of the world. The Demo- 
cratic party stoutly opposes this, claiming 
that it is useless to legislate to increase 
the number of our sea going vessels, 
when the facts are that in many cases the 
only limit of our sea going trade has been 
the capacity of our ships to carry the mer- 
chandise. 

The question before the American peo- 
ple is: Shall we indorse the Republican 
administration, the party that has been 
true to its pledges, the President that has 
guided the Ship of State through the 
most tempestuous times we have experi- 
enced since the War of the Rebellion, and 
who now has his strong hand upon the 
Chinese question, and who, I believe, will 
be able to practically dictate a settlement 
of the whole situation to the entire satis- 
faction of the civilized world—one whose 
every act has been to uphold the Ameri- 
can flag, and who has led the American 
people into paths of wealth and pros- 
perity such as have never before been 
known? Or shall we cast our vote for a 
party whose record has been that of ob- 
struction, and who stands ever ready to 
oppose advanced ideas of government 
and development, a party that for more 
than forty years has been in power but 
twice, each time resulting in untold dis- 
aster ; the first, the War of the Rebellion 
and the second a financial and industrial 
panic that still rankles in the hearts of 
those that passed through it? 

Between these two great parties the 
voter must choose. Which will it be? 
In my opinion there can be but one choice 
from a progressive American standpoint. 

Cwicaco, Ix, 
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A Political History of Slavery. * 


EXcEPTING the 157 introductory pages 
on “The General Political History of 
Slavery ” in this country, these two vol- 
umes are largely autobiographical. The 
author enlisted for the Civil War as a 
private in the Ohio Third, and served 
with such distinction that he was mus- 
tered out at the end of the War after four 
years and two’months’ service as an of- 
ficer, and holding at the time the rank of 
Brevet Major-General of Volunteers. 
He had fought and marched in the two 
Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Maryland and elsewhere, 
and been engaged in a surprising num- 
ber of critical battles East and West, 
from Donelson and Shiloh to Gettys- 
burg, the campaign of the Wilderness 
and Lee’s surrender. In these volumes 
he confines himself generally to the cam- 
paigns he was engaged in. His service 
was so wide and brought him into such 
personal connection with the command- 
ers and the movements they were direct- 
ing as to give what he has written the 
character of an independent report which 
must take its place among the standard 
works on the War. 

The book is very useful in adding new 
information at critical points, or in sup- 
plying lacking evidence. The student of 
the War will, for example, find much to 
aid him in General Keifer’s account of 
Shiloh, an excellent piece of supplement- 
ary work, which, tho it will not serve 
the purpose of a full, complete and stand- 
ard account of the action, will throw new 
and very useful light on the other more 
formal reports and.affect the final opin- 
1on as to the character and results of that 
action. The same is true of his account 
of Gettysburg and many other less crit- 
ical combats. A reader limited to one 
or two accounts would not choose Gen- 
eral Keifer for one of them. But hav- 
ing read the standard authorities Gen- 
eral Keifer will give him great aid in 


* SLavERY AND Four Years or War. A Potiticat His- 
TORY OF SLAVERY IN THE UniTep Srates. Together with 
a Narrative of the Campaigns and Battles of the Civil 
Warin which the author took part: 1801-1865. By Joseph 
Warren Keifer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols. $6.00. 





clearing up the perplexities which hang 
over the critical battles of the War. 

He writes with consideration of his 
brother officers, and with every disposi- 
tion to be fair and generous to the 
enemy, but with no timidity in forming 
or expressing opinions. While he is gen- 
tle with Rosecrans after Chickamauga, 
he is severe in his judgment of Buell, 
and expresses himself without reserve as 
to the blundering and often ungenerous 
interference of Halleck. 

These military histories are uniformly 
interesting and intelligible. They show 
what was arrived at in every case, what 
was achieved, what failed, what might 
or ought to have been accomplished, and 
what stood in the way of larger results. 
The accounts of Shiloh and Gettysburg 
are perhaps the best examples given in 
the book of broad considerate discus- 
sion of the question why in each case 
defeat did not cost the Confederates the 
wreck of an army. General Keifer’s re- 
marks on the situation Meade had to deal 
with are sound. But as to Shiloh he 
should charge more than he does to the 
fatal interference of Halleck. 

The Introductory sketch of the Po- 
litical History of Slavery gives the key 
in which the whole work is done. Gen- 
eral Keifer does not mince matters at all. 
He speaks right out and makes it very 
easy to understand how the War with 
all its bitterness arose out of such con- 
ditions and relations as he describes and 
how it was prosecuted to the bitter end 
until its issues were all fought out and 
settled as far as war could settle them. 
There is no softening of these issues, and 
no confusing of them. They are held 
up clearly in the plain black and white 
of blunt, honest truth from begirining to 
end. ‘The author believes that it was the 
Demon -of Slavery that brought on the 
War, and that in breaking down slavery 
the War was worth all it cost. He writes 


_as he fought, in loyalty to these ideas, and 


in loyalty to the men who upheld and rep- 
resented them. His account of the peace 
negotiations before the War and of Mr. 
Greeley’s pitiful attempts near its end 
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is very spicy reading of a kind that our 
historians do not nowadays very much 
indulge in. It will probably provoke 


criticism, and may give some timid read-' 


ers a shock as they read it, but it will not 
hurt them, and.they can accept it as a 
viéw of the true reality with which the 
statesmen and soldiers of the War had 
to‘contend both on the field of battle and 
in the field ‘of politics. The military 
reminiscences end with the campaign of 
Appomattox, in which the author served 
with so much credit as to win there his 
brévet as Major-General. 

‘The closing eighty pages are devoted 
to the author’s personal history and au- 
tobiographic reminiscences of his polit- 
ical experience and activity in’ Congress 


as Speaker of the House in 1881, and in’ 


the Spanish war, in which he served as 
Major-General of Volunteers. The book, 
especially in these later parts, is not 
wholly free from the foibles which be- 
set autobiographic memoirs, but which 
in some sense give them their charm. It 
is‘“written from the standpoint of a 
“ Stalwart ” in politics, and is a fine ex- 
ample of the strength, weakness and hon- 
est manly itispiration of that position. 


& 


) A Romance In Shrieks.* 


It would be impossible to separate. the 
wheat from the chaff, or the gold from 
the dross, were an attempt made to win- 
now the substance of Miss Corelli’s latest 
sensational romance, which bears the title 


of The Master. Christian. Unquestion- 
ably a large amount of truth shines as 
brilliant threads woven intricately and 
bewilderingly through a mass of agglom- 
erated libel in the book. Miss Corelli 
dedicates her romance (for this is not in 
the least a piece of realism) to “ all those 
churches who quarrel in the name of 
Christ,” and it does not long remain 
doubtful what'is her main purpose. She 
has a broom which she flourishes, and 
she shrieks terribly whenever a church, 
a cathedral or a priest comes into the 
field of her flaming orbs of vision. 

We cannot take Miss Corelli seriously, 
no matter how sincere she is; for noth- 
ing to us is more ridiculous than the 
shrieking phase of polemics, and in this 
story almost every note is strained and 


*TuHe Master Curistian. By Marie Corelli. 
York : Dodd, ‘Mead & Company. $1.50. 
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every intonation based i in bad temper, K 
sense of violence, recklessness, over- 
statement, even atrocity of misrepresen- 
tation follows a large part of the reading. ' 
Miss Corelli’s method is to take the ex- 
ceptional evil and make. of it the general 
and ‘pervading element of ‘church influ- 
ence. If one priest has sinned outra- 
geously she assumes that all priests, or 
nearly all, have sinned still more outra- 
geously. If ‘something offensive to the 
most modern taste has happened in one 
church she concludes ‘that a large ma- 
jority of the most influential churches 
have become mere dens of worldly in- 
iquities and hypocracies. Upon ‘stich 
theories are her. polemics based, and 
against these windmills of ‘her own 
building she charges with her broom, 
meantime giving forth falsetto wails of 
uncontrollable rage. 

And yet Miss Corelli’s romance, taken 
as a romance, is marked with a power of’ 
an uncommon volume and range. If the 
story’s purpose could be set aside, if 
Miss Corelli’s preaching could be wholly 
eluded by the reader, the dramatic core of 
the book would afford a certain strong ar- 
tistic entertainment. It is a preposter- 


- ously improbable, not to say impossible; 


conception of life at the present time; but 


the main characters are vividly depicted; 


they live and breathe and act. Sin, shame, 
beastly profligacy, mostly -attributed to 
the Church, are projected ad nauseam 
with the open intent to belabor the: clergy 
and make contemporary religious organi- 
zation appear hollow, fraudulent:and vile. | 

While. it is the Roman’ Catholic’ 
Church and clergy that Miss Corelli des-: 
ignates as her target, she evidently means 
to have her excoriations apply :to all’ 
churches and their clergy. The breadth 
and sweeping violence of her accusations 
more than merely suggest the univer- 
sality of her wrath against the prevailing 
spirit of Christian organization. © All of 
the old and worn arguments of infidelity, 
all the threadbare blasphemies of: Vol- 
taire, Paine and Ingersoll, with all the 
brutal outcry against God for permitting 
sin, disease, sorrow and death, which has 
been the burden of man’s ignorance and 
discontent from the. beginning, are here 
strung like fiery beads on a thread of elo- 
quent sophistry woven through a repel- 
lant.and yet fascinating romance. 

A kind, sweet, lovable Cardinal, a won- ' 
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derful -boy waif who turns out to be 
Christ himself, an abbé, whose life has 
been utterly profligate, and his wonder- 
ful illegitimate son are the chief char- 
actet's; but there ate two heroiries and 
their lovers, who bririg into the tale a cer- 
tain foil for its dark ecclesiastical bug- 
bear. Indeed darkness prevails through 
the book, and is not dispelled by the clap- 
trap sunburst at the end. Her romance, 
if not taken too seriously, will probably 
do no harm. It is one of those: noisy, 
high pitched, breathless screeds. which 
our age has come to expect of self-ap- 
pointed and unbalanced reformers who, 
no matter how refined and sincere them- 
selves, give to their utterances every ele- 
ment of recklessness, vulgarity and exag- 
geration. No stretch of critical gener- 
osity can class The Master Christian with 
works of high art. It lacks. cohesive- 
ness, simplicity, reserve. It is simply a 
passionate outburst against what Miss 
Corelli happens to hate. 


& 


THE Diary oF SAMUEL Pepys, M.A. 
F.R.S., Etc. 


Completely translated by 
the Late Rev. Mynow Bright, M.A., from 
the Shorthand MM. with Lord Bray- 


brooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (In Eight 
Volumes.) London and New York: 
George Bell & Sons. This is the only 
edition of the great diarist now before 
the public, and accessible to all readers, 
which presents an approximately com- 
plete deciphering of his close pages ; and 
in its nearness to giving us every line that 
Pepys wrote—interesting or uninterest- 
ing, to his honor or to his shame, valuable 
or trivial—no other previous edition can 
compare with it. The large expansion of 
Mr. Wheatley’s labors, over many pred- 
ecessors, speaks for the additional mat- 
ter here given us; and while the less ex- 
pert Pepysian may not remark a great 
deal of Pepys entries that is unfamiliar, 
the keen-eyed and “long-raemoried ” 
reader will notice new matter continually 
occurring. Furthermore, Mr. Wheatley 
has set to rights a large stock of previous 
“mis-translations ” of Pepys text; and 
i annotations and explanatory matter 
there is nothing to give such an editor 
save cordial praise. But we must, on the 
contrary, express’ some confusion of 
mind as to the peculiar, riddlesome sys- 
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tem—if it be so—on which this assid- 
uous and expert editor has conducted his 
task. It is something new for the aver- 
age reviewer, in a respectable journal, to 
quarrel with an editorial expurgation of 
a book that needs such trimming before 
it can be in the household. Mr. Wheat- 
ley seems to have no particular system 
or code ot balance as an expurgator. One 
moment come the decorous, needful aster- 
isks; the next instant we have observa- 
tions of Samuel the minute—the unneces- 
sarily, the Amazingly Minute !—which 
make one’s hair stand on end! Either 
purify Pepys thoroughly, or else don't 
clarify his brewage at all—in the latter 
case, letting it be distinctly understood 
that the edition is for the very private 
library. Mr. Wheatley seems to “ leave 
in” or cut out at his own sweet will— 
and his valuable service to all the ripe 
Pepys lovers is imperfect, while the other 
class do not receive the kind of- edition 
suited to them. We cannot make out a 
consistent editorial policy in the methods 
of the editor; and we have tried our best 
for such a discovery. Outside of this 
important fact, and errors, of Mr. Wheat- 
ley, we have a cordial recognition of a 
task performed with infinite patience, 
widespread knowledge and zeal. The 
edition is excellently printed, and has a 
few suitable illustrations to embellish it 
helpfully. 

A Cuitp oF LicHT, or HEREDITY 
AND PARENTAL CULTURE CONSIDERED IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Newton N. Riddell. (Chicago: 
Child of Light Publishing Company. 
$2.00.) Here is a book wherein are 
crowded all sorts of things provable and 
things past finding out bearing direct- 
ly, indirectly, remotely and not at all 
upon the subject of marriage, procrea- 
tion and child bearing, with special ref- 
erence to what the author calls the “ new 
psychology.” We recognize in Mr. Rid- 
dell’s work a vast amount of most val- 
uable matter, truths plainly told and use- 
ful information clearly given on a sub- 
ject of vast interest to mankind. But 
mixed up with all this we find a con- 
glomeration of stuff not only not valu- 
able, but misleading, unwholesome and 
demoralizing to the popular'mind. Mr. 
Riddell: has crammed with large avidity 
from books scientific and book pseudo- 
scientific; and apparently all has been 
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game that has come to his bag. He takes 
or proven things that are at best but 
dimly suspected by careful scientists. 
He states as axioms propositions abso- 
lutely undemonstrable in the present 
condition of biological knowledge. He 
starts from premises outside the discov- 
eries of science and goes on to build up 
a positive system of life-laws, just as tho 
he were dealing with undisputed and un- 
disputable discoveries by means of the 
“new psychology.” Mr. Riddell’s book 
is full of the jargon of the lecture plat- 
form and the speculative club circle. We 
haye fine talk about “ affinities,” “ psy- 
chic organisms,” “primordial cells,” 
“ soul mates,” “ occult powers ” and what 
not. It is a jumble of rich and whole- 
some truth mixed up and confused with 
boldly-made assertions about matters at 
present entirely beyond the reach of 
science. 


THe Antarctic Recions. By Dr. 
Karl Fricker. With Maps, Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text. Translated 
by A. Sonnenschein. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00.) A thor- 
oughly interesting and instructive book 
giving all that is known about the region 
surrounding the South Pole. Dr. 
Fricker has collected and condensed the 
matter to be found in the reports and de- 
scriptions of the explorers from Captain 
Cook down to the present time. No 
book that we have seen covers this field 
of fascinating history so well as this. 
Geography, ethnology, geology, naviga- 
tion, the history of expeditions and the 
results obtained are admirably and sys- 
tematically presented. Dr. Fricker’s 
work was well worthy of the good trans- 
lation here given, and readers who wish 
to learn all that at present is known 
about the Antarctic regions may confi- 
dently approach these pages. Many il- 
lustrations and a full index complete a 
most attractive and valuable book. 


ARABIA: THE CRADLE oF IsLam. By 
Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. Introduc- 
tion by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.00.) This is an important 
book. It is a collection of “ Studies in 
the Geography, People and Politics of the 
Peninsula, with an Account of Islam 
and Mission Work.” The author has 
been for nearly ten years as a mission- 
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ary of the American Dutch Reformed 
Church in Arabia, and has closely stud- 
ied what he so instructively and enter- 
tainingly writes about. He is a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. For the general reader who de- 
sires a good knowledge of Arabia and its 
people there is no book better written 
and arranged. Its descriptions, maps, il- 
lustrations and notes are all clear and 
useful. It is the work of a large mind 
which has energetically busied itself with 
a really great task and performed it not- 
ably well. While it is the book of a mis- 
sionary and contains a great deal of in- 
teresting information about missionaries 
and mission work, a very large part is en- 
tertainingly devoted to travel and de- 
scriptions of places, people,. manners, 
customs, agriculture, language and gen- 
eral observation. Mecca and Medina 
are graphically sketched along with most 
enjoyable descriptions of journeys in va- 
rious directions. The book has a full ta- 
ble of contents and a handy index. 

A Dictionary OF THE BrBe. Deal- 
ing With its Language, Literature and 
Contents, Including the Bible Theology. 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the Assistance of John A. Selbie. 
Third Volume. Large 8vo, pp. 896. 
(New. York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
The third volume of Hastings’s. magnif- 
icent Dictionary of the Bible, covering 
the titles from “Kir” to “ Pleiades,” 
does not happen to be as rich in history as 
previous ones. It does, however, give 
such important titles as “Old Testa- 
ment” and “ New Testament,” in each 
case with a separate heading being given 
to the “Canon;” also “ Matthew,” 
“ Mark,” “Luke,” “ Peter,” “ Paul,” 
and the article on “ Paul the Apostle” is 
the longest in the volume, covering thir- 
ty-five pages. Other interesting articles 
are “ Leviticus,” “ Numbers,” “ Pales- 
tine,” “ Messiah,” “ Mary,” “ Macca- 
bees,” “Moab,” “ Money,” ‘“ Moses,” 
“Music,” “Nineveh,”  “ Pharisees,” 
“ Pheenicia,” “ Philistines,” “ Marriage ” 
and “ Latin Versions.” There are sev- 
eral articles of considerable length which 
are chiefly theological, such as “ Millen- 
nium,” “ Miracle,” “ Parousia,” “ Me- 
diator,” “ Lord’s Supper ” and “ Logos,” 
the last by Prof. G. T. Purves, lately of 

Princeton Theological Seminary. We 
notice fewer articles than in the previous 















volumes. by. American writers. The 
reader will understand that this diction- 
ary is somewhat more conservative the- 
ologically. and critically than the “ En- 
cyclopzedia Biblica,” edited by Professor 
Cheyne, of which one volume has. ap- 
peared. With the rapid advance of dis- 
covery and criticism within the last gen- 
eration, such a Bible dictionary as this is 
not merely a boon, but a necessity. 


THe History OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE RoMAN Empire. By Ed- 
ward Gibbon. Edited in Seven Vol- 
umes with Introductions, Notes, Ap- 
pendices and Index, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., etc. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Volume VII. $2.00.) This 
is the seventh and final volume of a most 
excellent edition of Gibbon’s great his- 
torical masterpiece. The printing is 
clear, the paper and binding good. All 
of the notes are preserved, and in the 
Appendices the editor has added valuable 
notes of his own. Upon the whole this 
edition is thoroughly good, handy and 
substantial. The volumes are of usable 
size, and while the type is small it makes 
easy reading. The index is copious. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ANTI- 
SLAVERY AND OTHER REFORMS AND RE- 
FORMERS. By Aaron M. Powell. (Plain- 
field, N. J.: Anna Rice Powell. $2.00.) 
Of a book filled as this is with personal 
recollections touching the men and times 
of our great antislavery movement, there 
is little to say beyond the general remark 
that it gives vivid glimpses of Phillips, 
Whittier, Garrison, Sumner and many 
other influential men and women with 
whom Mr. Powell was associated in ad- 
vancing reforms. Of course, it is inter- 
esting, as truth always is, and it furnishes 
the best possible side-light by which to 
interpret a great period of American his- 
tory. Indeed it is out of such books that 
we gather the very essence of those as- 
pirations and purposes that formed the 
new force of our republic. 

Two TRAGEDIES OF SENECA MEDEA 
AND THE DAUGHTERS OF Troy. Ren- 
dered into English Verse, with An Intro- 
duction, by Ella Isabel Harris. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 75 cents.) 
A fairly good translation of two not very 
strong or attractive tragedies. Seneca 
Was a littérateur of genius—an important 
one of his time—but his dramas are tur- 
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gid and weak. Perhaps this translation 
into smooth English blank verse. was 
worth doing. It will give the English 
reader.a possible idea of the original.’ . 


THE TALKING THRUSH, AND OTHER 
TaLes From Inpia. Collected by W. 
Crooke, and Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 
The stories in this attractively illustrated 
book were collected in India—in the 
Northwest provinces of Oudh—by Mr. 
W. Crooke. They are beast stories: with 
a strong Oriental flavor, being folk-tales 
somewhat resembling certain pieces in 
the “ Arabian Nights.” While they are 
told for the delectation of children they 
have a fascinating interest not to be re- 
sisted by readers of any age. The illus- 
trations are exclusively for children. 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
Chosen by H. D. Madge, LL.M. With 
Illustrations by C. M. Watts. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) This 
is a beautiful little book made up out of 
selections from the “ Historia Longo- 
bardica sen Legenda Sanctorum,’ more 
commonly spoken of by early English 
writers as Legenda Aurea or Golden Le- 
gend. An interesting introduction by 
the compiler and some notes at the end 
of the volume give the general reader all 
the information necessary to a full under; 
standing of author and work. The choice 
of stories has been made with good judg- 
ment, and the illustrations are of. great 
excellence. Indeed the little book is in 
every way a beautiful and interesting 
one. 

THe Honey-Maxers. By Margaret 
Warner Morley. (Chicago: A.-C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50.) The reviewer 
would have to take a whole day of leis- 
urely, bee-like wandering among’ the 
good things of this book in order to 
speak with full knowledge; but we have 
dipped into it here and there and do not 
hesitate to praise its picturesque way 
of presenting a study of bees.- It is not 
a book of dry science ; the author has ob- 
served and read, and her pages contain 
about equal parts of book-lore and notes 
from nature mixed with very pleasant ef- 
fect. The poetry of bees and honey 
goes along with the doings of.the bees 
among the flowers and amid the combs. 
It is a book fragrant of the hives and. the 
wild bees’ nests, 2 
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THe Knicuts oF THE Cross. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Authorized and 
Unabridged Translation from the Po- 
lish by Jeremiah Curtin. - (Boston’: Lit-.. 
tle, Brown & Co. Part II. $1.00.) - 
This is the second and: concluding yol- 
ume of a ponderous romance which, we 
noticed favorably when the first volume. 
appeared. It is a strong, somewhat sen- 
sational story, teeming with adventures. 
and bristling with exciting points. ‘The. 
author and the translator stand side by 
side in the frontispiece illustration. This 
is’ the authorized translation. approved 
by Mr. Sienkiewicz, and. Mr. Curtin, 
has carried over into English the swing 
and rush of the: terrible struggles. de- 
sctibed ‘and the strenuous passions so 
forcefully depicted by the great Polish 
romancer. 

Wuat a Woman Dw. By Ch. Gatch- 
ell. (Chicago: The Era Publishing 
Company.) A pleasing, breezy story of 
how a woman planned and carried out a 
camping trip for the benefit of her hus- 
band’s health. The preparations, ‘the 
provisions, the covered’ wagon, with a 
stove in it, the start, the rambling jour- 
ney and-all the haps and mishaps are de- 
scribed with effective sprightliness. In 
the end “John,” the husband, has his 
health: renewed, and is again ready to 
pursue his vocation. ‘Books like this are 
not great, but they have the fascination 
of life lived freely and pleasantly in the 
open air. We read them with a gentle 
pleasure and cast them aside without any 
aftertaste of ‘evil. 


RosBert’s PRIMER OF PARLIAMENTARY © 


Law. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 75 cents.) This little 
book on Parliamentary law will be found 
excellent for clubs, college societies, 
schools, fraternities, etc. It'is arranged 
in the form of twenty-four easy, progres- 
sive lessons illustrating the best usages 
of Parliamentary bodies. Its compact 
method of presenting the rules by ex- 
amples. of procedure makes each chap- 


ter an object lesson, as well as an explan-_ 


atory commentary. 

LeTTersS OF THOMAS Gray. SELEcT- 
ED, WITH’ BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE, by 
Henry Milnor Rideout. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.00.) A compact 
and handy edition of Gray’s letters. Mr. 
Rideout’s introductory biography is of 
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the best quality, a fine, crisp sketch just 
stiited.‘to its purpose. \. The letters: are 
compiled» from: Mr. Edmund Gosse’s:' 
superb ‘four-volume edition of,Gray’s' 
works.’ : We call-especial attention tothis:: 
little: book as one. well adapted to «the : 
needs of students who would like: to ac: 
quaint: themselves: with ‘Gray’s’ brilliant: 
epistolary style, and with the fine impres- 
sion of English life given in his letters to. 
Walpole," Wharton, Mason, Nicholls and 
others. al oosiq talferos 7 
A CONTINENTAL CAVALIER. By Kim- 
bali Scribner. °(New York: The Ab-: 
bey Press. ‘$1.00:) A very interesting 
story is here told by its hero, Henri de 


Marc, a young French: chevalier, who. 
came to America in time.of the Revolu:: 
tionary ‘War ‘and joined in the fight for» 
freedom. ‘The scene is:laid mostly in the: 


South ‘where Marion ‘and: Tarleton were: 


measuring strategy and forces. - A love-. 


story ‘sufficiently good: to “leaven: the 
fighting and rough adventures runs’ 
through the book. «Mr. Scribner: has: 


much to learn about writing.» His style: 


is youthful and crude: He speaks. of 
“ livid streaks of red and yellow.” ‘It 
would be just as.correct to ‘say ‘“ purple 
streaks of white and black.” 
have an.abundance of even worse exam- 
ples than this of carelessness or. igno-: 
rance. Yet his story‘is readable, ‘and in, 
places exciting, showing considerable 
dramatic energy. eat) 

StepHEN Decatur: By Cyrus Town 
send Brady. 


edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe.  Com-’ 
modore Decatur’s life is briefly: and ade- 
quately sketched, from the beginning: of 
his career to its sad end in a duel:::"A 
chronological table of events from Jan- 
uary 5th, 1779, the date of ‘Decatur’s 
birth, to March 22d, 1820, when he was 
killed, gives a strong outline of. the little 
book’s contents. . It is certainly. a very 
handy and instructive volume for popular 
use, as well as for supplementary read- 
ing in schools. . 
Uncrte Sam Asroap. By J. E. Con 
ner. (Chicago: Rand, McNally &:Co.) 
In spite of the silly pictures tucked into 
the text, this is a good and: instructive 
book of sketches on the United States 
Government and its foreign relations, ¢$- 


His pages: 


(Boston: Small, Maynard: 
-& Co. 75 cents.) © This is a. welcome: 
addition’ to the “ Beacon Biographies,” 
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pecially the consular service... The gen- 
eral. reader can catch from these pages a 
large.amount , of useful. knowledge. 
There-is, of course, the inevitable chap- 
ter on “:Expansion,’’-in- which, however, 
the author: talks sénsibly..and. practically 
regarding our duties 'to our new posses- 
sions and the abilty of. our Government to 
deal: with them in! a.satisfactory manner, 
The book: has appendices containing’ a list 
of our commercial treaties, and the name 
of consular places and consuls. 


Paris\\AS SEEN AND, DESCRIBED BY 
Famous ‘WRITERS. «Edited .and. Trans- 
lated by Esther Singleton. . (New York: 
Dodd, :_Mead. & Co. . $1.50.) The title 
of this: book accurately states its con- 
tents., It is a handsome volume’made up 
of descriptions of various: parts of Paris 
by some ofthe best: known writers. of 
France and England. At’any time such 
a book ‘has its-charm and its value; but 
just now these: are enhanced by. the in- 
terest naturally taken in Paris during 
the great exposition. It is a work well 
suited to. be used with a good  guide- 
book. Its-information is of the best, and 
couched in: the style of the best: writers. 
The: many full-page illustrations’ are 
good.» : 
THE History or Tom = Jonses, A 
FouNDLING. By -Henry Fielding. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Two Volumes. $3.00.) The “Library 
of English Classics,” edited by A. ‘W. 
Pollard, is just receiving a beautiful edi- 
tion of Fielding’s works. The. History 
of Tom Jones .in two volumes, large 
print, well bound, is before us.. The text 
followed is that of the third edition, 
printed in» 1750, which was Fielding’s 
own revision. »Every library, public or 
private, should have this handy and in 
every way’ pleasing edition of a famous 
English masterpiece in fiction. i 


Nature's Mrractes.. Familiar ‘Talk. 
on Science. By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Vol. IT. ‘(New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 60 cents net.) In 
the second volume of his science primers 
Professor Gray discusses Light, Heat, 
Energy, Sound, Explosives and kindred 
natural forces and manifestations. His 
style is lucid.and-easy, perfectly under- 
standable and adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of intelligent readers of all classes. 
The hook: is a good one to -have on-a 
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handy shelf in the library where it may 
be consulted readily. Its table of con- 
tents is good; but it should have been, 
given a full index, without which no book. 
on natural science is complete. . 


Tue IstE°oF’ THE Winps...An Ad-" 
venturous. Romance. By S. R.. Crock- 
ett. (New York: Doubleday .&).Me- 
Clure. $1:50.) _Mr. Crockett has the 
gift of story-telling, and his imagination - 
literally riots in gorgeous colors and pat- 
terns of romance. His present story 
deals with pirates, love, slave-trading, 
wild’ adventure, hair-breadth escapes, 
and, finally, great happiness. A large 
part of the rather loosely constructed 
drama has a grim, almost forbidding. 
aspect, and all of it requires immense 
credulity to make it pass as true. For-an. 
idle hour and a careless mind such a book 
offers a low order of harmless entertain- 
ment, — , 

‘Tue. Passtnc. oF THOMAS, AND 
Orner Stories. By Thomas. A. Jan-. 
vier. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) A. beautiful book by a. writer 
who never fails to do well what.he un- 
dertakes.. There are five stories in the 
collection, all of them good.. What more., 
need we say? Mr. Janvier has never 
written a better thing than the opening, 
sketch which gives title to his book.. The 
publishers have appreciated the art of the 
story-teller to the extent of. giving the. 
volume a' most attractive dress and some . 
beautiful illustrations. ow rage. 

MEN WirTH THE BarK ON. By Fred-. 
eric Remington. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.) ..We. here have 
twelve short stories told in Mr. Reming- ; 
ton’s free-hand style about men, mostly 
of the class found in frontier nooks and 
in out-of-the-way Western corners. 
Brave, rough, dare-devil fellows talk be- 
fore us in both text and pictures, and. it 
would be hard to say which, the pen or 
the pencil of the author, gives the strong- 
er impression. 

A Manirest Destiny. By Julia Ma- 
gruder. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25.) One word, “readable,” 
expresses the best quality of Miss Ma- 
gruder’s latest novel. It is a woman’s 
story in the most recent fashion, told- 
with a sort of sentimental eloquence. ef- 
fective enough with a certain large audi- 
ence. A book to read and toss aside... 
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Literary Notes. 


Rupyarp Ktpiinc begins a South African 
war story in Everybody's Magazine. 


....Prof. W. W. Willoughby, whose work, 
“The Nature of the State,” gave him a high 
rank in the field of political philosophy, will 
soon publish through the McMillans a critical 
essay on “ Social Justice.” 


....Doubleday, Page & Co. have in prepara- 
tion “ The Furniture of Our Forefathers,” by 
Miss Singleton, which describes the colonial 


furniture brought to America up to about 1840. ° 


Of course the illustrations are to be elaborate. 


...." Noli Me Tangere,” by Dr. Rizal, the 
martyred Filipino, is said to be the only novel 
in any language that is much read in the Phil- 
ippines. McClure, Phillips & Co. are soon to 
bring out a translation of this under the title 
of “ An Eagle’s Flight.” 


....‘ The Century Classics” is the fit name 
which the Century Company gives its pro- 
jected series of handsome dollar volumes of 
the best books. The first volumes will be 
“ Bacon’s Essays,” Bunyon’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” De- 
foe’s “‘ Plague in London,” Herrick’s “ Palms,” 
and Kinglake’s “ Eother,” each with an ade- 
quate introduction by some good critic, and a 
portrait. 


.... The Free Age Press, Maldon, Essex, 
England, who are Tolstoy’s agents for the 
publication of his new works, have just issued 
a series of new booklets by Leo Tolstoy, en- 
titled respectively “‘ Patriotism and Govern- 
ment,” “Letters on War,” “ Thoughts on 
God,” “ Religion and Morality,” ‘ Letters on 
the Personal Christian Life,” “Some Social 
Remedies.” They will be mailed to any part 
- the United States or Canada for 40 cents 
the set. 


...-G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in co-operation 
with Methuen & Co., London, announce an 
important series of reprints of standard works 
at $1.75 per volume. They include such works 
as Dante in Italian, Lord’ Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters, White’s “ Natural History of Selborne,” 
Boswell’s Johnson, Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution,” Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of. Nations,” 
Charles Lamb, Butler’s “ Analogy,” Hobbes’s 
*‘ Leviathan,” and the poems of Philip Sidney, 
Milton, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Cowper 
and Spenser, and the early poems of Tenny- 
son and Browning not protected by copyright. 


....The most important hooks to be issued 
this fall as far as the general reader is con- 
cerned will include: “ The Life of Thomas H. 
Huxley,” by his son (Appleton); biographies 
of Francis Parkman and James Martineau 
(Little, Brown); Mr. Mabie’s Shakespeare 
(Macmillan) ; Roosevelt’s and Morley’s Lives 
of Cromwell (Scribners and The Century) ; 

. C. Stedman’s “ American Anthology” 
(Houghton, Mifflin) ; and novels by F. Marion 
Crawford (“ The Palace of the King,” Mac- 
millan), J. M. Barrie (“ Tommy and Grizel,” 
Scribners), and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
(“ Eleanor,” Harper’s), 


Pebbles. 


As I came by the kitchen window, 
ane; I thought I saw you on a young man’s 
knee!” “ Well, ma’am, it is an artist friend 
of mine, and I have been giving him a few sit- 
tings.” —Fun. 


...-An insurance agent had occasion to 
have some correspondence, and a stenographer 
applying for the position received dictation of a 
letter in which it was necessary to insert this 
sentence, ‘‘We will waive the barkeepers’ 
clause.” The girl asked if that should be in 
parentheses, and received an affirmative an- 
swer. When the letter was presented for sig- 
nature it was written in this way: “ We will 
wave the barkeeper’s claws.” The girl was 
not accepted.—Christian Advocate. 


BRYAN’S PLATFORM. 


My platform is like Joseph’s coat, 
A crazy quilt to get a vote, 

The wildest “‘ hobby ” I will mount 
If I can call it Paramount. 


Come ye to me who nurse a sore, 
And I will cure you evermore. 
On only one thing I’m intent, 
I want to be a President. 
—Abraham Gruber. 


....My little West End friend came home 
from Sunday school yesterday in a_ very 
thoughtful mood. He sat beside his mother 
nervously crushing his lesson paper, and then 
said: “Say, mamma, dear, don’t you think 
I’ve been a pretty good boy since I started to 
go to Sunday school?” “Yes, my boy, cer- 
tainly.” “ Don’t you think I am good enough 
to be trusted now all right?” “Of course I 
do, but why do you ask?” “Oh, nothin’, 
only I was just wondering why you kept the 
cookies locked up the same as you did before 
I went to Sunday school, that’s all.”—Albany 
Journal. 


.... Excuse me sir, but that’s a fine legal 
point that has just come up from West Vir- 
ginia.” “ What point is that?” “ Why, a 
horse attached to a carriage in which Post- 
master-General Smith was riding ran away 
with the outfit to the serious discomfort of the 
General.” ‘ Where’s the legal point?” “I'm 
getting to it. The first thing to settle is the 
question, Does the vehicle in which the Post- 
master-General chances to be sitting become 
an ex-officio mail wagon?”  “ Supposing it 
did. What then?” “ Well, suppose further 
that a runaway horse brings this ¢4-officio 
mail wagon into violent contact with a hitch- 
ing post. Can the owner of that hitching post 
be punished for obstructing the mails?” “I 
suppose he can.” But if there was a United 
States letter box attached to the hitching post 
couldn't the Postmaster-General and his ac- 
complice, the horse, be prosecuted for destroy- 
ing Government property?” ‘ Say. my friend, 
why don't you write and get an opinion from 
the Attorney-General?” “Thanks, I will. 
Haven’t got the price of a couple of stamps 
about you, have you? Thanks again.’= 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Trusts and the Campaign. 


Mr. Bryan and his political managers 
are not so sure that Imperialism is the 
paramount issue that they can venture to 
neglect the economic questions. These 
lie too close to the personal interests of 
voters who know little and care less about 
the Tagalogs, to be passed by without a 
word in the campaign oratory. But there 
are questions and questions, when one 
comes down to economic problems, and 
Mr. Bryan seems to prefer “ Trusts ” to 
“Free Coinage,” as a subject for oratory 
this year. No one better than he knows 
that the once formidable Western de- 
mand for the unlimited minting of silver 
is now 


“Gone, like tenants that quit without warn- 
ing 
Down the back entry of time,” 


and that his promised political dividends 
from that source will not be declared this 
fall. But “trusts” and “the poor” re- 
main with us, and the poor are as ready 
as ever to learn that their poverty is due 
to the diabolical ingenuity of the nefar- 
ious rich. Consequently Mr. Bryan’s 
speeches and the editorial columns of 
Democratic newspapers are red with the 
gore of rhetorically mangled trusts. So 
far as we have observed, these victims 
have met their fate, like the unhappy 
wretches that Pepys saw dragged on 
hurdles to Charing Cross after the Res- 
toration, as cheerfully and composedly 
as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

The great corporations called trusts 
wield a vast power for good and for evil. 
As a magnificent invention for the or- 
ganization of industry they have con- 
ferred economic benefits upon mankind 
that can never adequately be meas-'red. 
In the exercise of their power to crush 
competitors, to influence legislation, and 
to discriminate between section and sec- 
tion, they have done acts of wickedness 
that never will be fully revealed. The 
trusts, in fact, being organizations of hu- 
man beings, are, like the imperfect moral 


“ee of man, a mixture of good and 
ad. 


The people of the United States know, 
much better than the politicians imagine, 
that the trusts are an enormously useful 
development of industrial organization, 
but that there is work yet to do in bring- 
ing their plans and methods under a legal 
regulation that shall conserve both the 
rights of individuals and the supreme in- 
terests of the State. Not many voters 
are likely to be deceived by a cry of 
“ Down with the Trusts,” as if the busi- 
ness world might be compelled to go back 
to earlier modes of competitive activity. 
Are they, then, any more likely to be de- 
ceived by the pretense that the evil which 
trusts do is a product of a corrupt alliance 
with the Republican party, and that the 
Democracy—could it obtain control of the 
National Government—would correct all 
abuses ? 

We think not. The trusts, so called, 
as everybody knows, are simply corpora- 
tions organized under State laws. Any 
one commonwealth, Texas, for example, 
can by its own legislation drive trusts and 
business beyond its borders if it enjoys 
that kind of fun, but not many States 
will try to amuse the populace on so cost- 
ly a scale; the Roman Circus Maximus, 
with Wild West improvements, could be 
maintained in perpetuity, for much less 


money. Little by little the common- 


wealths will through tentative experi- 
menting establish an expedient policy to- 
ward great corporations—a policy that 
shall give reasonable freedom to business 
enterprise while enforcing for all inter- 
ested parties the elementary rules of jus- 
tice. 

The power of Congress over trusts is 
entirely indirect. Should Congress pro- 
vide for the incorporation of business en- 
terprises under Federal laws, responsi- 
bility for the regulation of trusts would 
devolve upon the National Government. 
Such a measure has been advocated by 
some of the most influential of trust offi- 
cials and attorneys, but if it is ever taken 
up with serious intention the Republican 
party, rather than the Democratic, may. 
be expected. to carry it through. Until 
then, Congress’ can do little for or 
against the trusts save through tariff and 
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interstate commerce legislation, and the 
President can do practically nothing. It 
is, then, worse’ than disingenuous ‘for 
any party to clamor for a change of na- 
tional administration as a means of “ ‘get- 
ing at” the trusts, unless it is proposed 
to go into the larger task of tariff re- 
vision. Of this Mr. Bryan and all ‘his 
followers are perfectly well aware. 

That the present tariff confers favors 
on trusts which they ought ‘not in jus- 
tice or expediency to receive is probable, 
if not, indeed, certain ; but the Democratic 
Party, as now led and organized,: can 
hardly be regarded as the fit instrument 
to rectify the wrong. The history of 
Senator Gorman’s exploits with the Wil- 
son bill has not yet been forgotten. 

All in all, the difficult problem of the 
right or wrong control of the trusts in the 
interest of the greatest number, and with 
due regard to both prosperity and equity, 
will be more satisfactorily solved if the 
job is not turned over to Mr. Bryan. 


Be ts, 
A Century of Waste. 


SOME one has designated the Nine- 
teenth “The century of wastefulness.” 
Notwithstanding the immense progress 
in developing natural resources, we have 
allowed by far the larger part of power, 
and the stored energy in fuel and in food, 
to escape us. The steam engine stands 
for our age—or perhaps more so a lump 
of coal. 
bring to practical use but a very small 
fraction. Coal is used so carelessly that 
inside of one hundred’ years we have 
brought ourselves face to face with the 
speedy end of the supply. 
with her immense deposits, is already 
nearing the limit of production; while 
the coal famine of Continental Europe 
has within two years become the alarm 
of civilization. A- few scientists fore- 
saw this result ; but they were denounced 
as alarmists. American coal is now to be 
drawn upon.to supply Europe, but we 
really have none that should be spared. 
Our greater seams cannot endure be- 
yond the middle of the next century. 

One hundred years ago America .was 
a vast forest; excepting only the arid 
plains and the-prairies. 
nearly. stripped of timber that ‘twenty 


years more, it is said, will practically ex-* 


But of steam generated we 


England, ' 
‘est. 
has more than doubled ‘exports, within 


Now we are so. 
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haust our timber supply.. Meanwhile out 
hills, robbed of tree roots, are denuded of 
soil;:and the equilibrium of temperature 
and of: moisture is destroyed. Droughts 
are fixed upon us. as a. fatality, wasting 
some years over. one-half our garden and 
field. crops. ‘What -has become of our 
oil ‘and. our natural .gas? .“-Mostly,” 
says Orton, “the vast reservoirs of gas 


have been. exhausted through. reckless 


waste.” . Whole States have deteriorated 
in agriculture _ because of. exhausting 
methods of cropping. . Science . has 
stepped in to check this suicidal work; 
but it will take a full century to. make 
Virginia what. she was originally; and 
even’ New England cannot in less time 
recuperate the soil energy that she once 
possessed. . Many of her hills that were 


‘formerly covered with lofty. forests will 


not now ‘produce thrifty weeds... _. 
The waste of heat from our heating 
apparatus is also enormous. Out of our 
chimneys still goes the greater portion of 
the released sun power in our wood and 
coal. - We-have done very little in the 
nineteenth century .to‘stop this sort of 
leakage. 
Some one, speaking of farm methods, 
says : “Over one-half of all the food prod- 
ucts of America is.lost ;” I think it is fully 
two-thirds. We do not consider what 
heedless work we are doing—it is as 
brainless as it is reckless. We lose every 
year one-half our fruit through insects; 
and of the other half a very large pro- 
portion is lost by careless handling and 
bad storage. Not one orchardist in fifty 
has adequate storage for his fruit. «It is 
badly handled, and then a large part rots 
in dry hot cellars. The waste ofthe 
corn crop has probably been’ the’ heav- 
But now a propagandist movement 


three years; and: the corn-shredder has 
saved from waste the enormdus forage 
capacity of the plant: French science 
insists that the worst waste. of all is in 
fertilizers. The manure pile, as ap- 
plied, does not give the farmer five per 
cent. of fertilizing power. ‘The’ intro- 
duction of the compost pile on every farm 
will be an inestimable saving. ’ 

“The problem of the twentieth ‘cen- 
tury,” says Professor Shaler, “ is’ eco- 
nomic production. ‘We “do “not” any- 
where near get our maxitrium- crops} and 


‘we let waste a large share of what we 
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get.”.. The better agriculture is, how- 
ever, inaugurated; In France’ the:<ma- 
nute pile is heginning’to be used to light 
and to heat the barns "and: the ‘houses. 
Forestry in Europe is restoring the equi- 
librium of nature; in this.country defor- 
estation is at least’ checked: New York 
has its forestry school; and other States 
aré moving in the same direction... Elec- 
tricity in Germany’ is applied to plow- 
ing, as well cs threshing; and performs 
much of the more laborious ‘farm ‘work. 
In this’ country farm haulage’ is begin- 
ning to be accomplished by electrical 
power; while the same: plant ‘heats and 
lights ‘the’ houses.’ Tesla’ promises ° to 
bring about the required economic use of 
coal, as well as electrical power. «The 
waste of ten thousand ‘water powers will 
be obviated by ‘electric plants. °°“ Mil- 
lions of’ small furnaces will be abolished 
by the introduction of central plants of 
electricity. ‘The waste of power in the 
nineteenth century ‘has exceeded: ninety 
per cent.” Exactly how muth this waste 
can be reduced we do not yet:know ; but 
we are well on the road to economic uses 
of nature that will make living much sim- 
pler, labor less onerous, and will mul- 
tiply the common’ comforts of common 
folks. 288 
i sig pit 


The Excommunication of 
Tolstoi. : 
It is not strange that Tolstoi has been 
excommunicated; there was. nothing else 
for the Orthodox. Greek Church to do. 


This action ‘has been threatened for sev- 
eral years,-and has at last become inevi- 


table. -The readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT can hardly be surprised. Only last 
week we published.an article by him, in 
which he roundly attacked the Czar. who 
is the head. of the Russian Church, accus- 
ing him and his predecessors of murder- 
ing men in the most unchristian way. 
He did not mince his words, and he de- 
clared that they were just as guilty as the 
other murderers who had killed Alexan- 
der II, President.Carnot, the Empress of 
Austria and.King Humbert. He does 
not weary of attacking equally the or- 
ganizations of Christianity..and-most of 
the dogmas of his Church, being satis- 
fied. with. recognizing the existence of 


God; and then literalizing the language 


‘tified. 
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of the teachings of Christ, and exagger- 
ating the expressions of our Lord which 
look. toward non-resistance of. evil and 
oppression... Utterly out of harmony 
with the Church which he vilifies, with 
all its:officers, it is not strange that he 
has been excommunicated, | 

But this. brings us to a fresh considera- 
tion of ‘the use and propriety of excom- 
munication. -We do not doubt that, with 
all his.curious.and impracticable ideas, 
Tolstoi is a man of noble purposes, who 
desires to.do the same kind of work of 
regenerating the world which our Lord 
was engaged in, and which the Church 
professes to. desire. . He therefore be- 
longs, .in spirit, within the Church, and 
it is a sad. thing that men of such a spirit 
should be expelled from it. 

And yet how can: it be helped, as the 
Russian Church and most other Churches 
are organized? Our Lord gave us no 
organized Church. He merely left dis- 
ciples, unorganized, who should organize 
themselves, if it seemed best. Within a 
few years after his death they found it . 
best to appoint teachers, guides, treasur- . 
ers of their benevolent funds, and they 
learned how to “ withdraw ” from false 
brethren. In the course of several cen- 
turies they strengthened their organiza- 
tion, giving additional power to their 
officers, framing territorial organizations, 
in, cities or nations. Then grew up great 
Churches, Latin, Greek, Armenian, 
Egyptian, etc.; and later these split into 
subordinate denominations, ~ Lutheran, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, Wesley- 
an, etc. These were all organized on 
their own ideas and notions, divine as all 
Providence is divine, and human as men’s 
devices are human. They were intended 
to include certain sorts of Christian be- 
lievers, and to shut out others. If they 
fail to exclude those that differ, they fail 
of their purpose, which was to secure 
unity and shut’ out dissent. They were 
so organized, with such: a constitution, 
that those who differed from their faith 
or manners had either to withdraw or be 
put out, or hold their peace. The Rus- 


sian Church is a human institution, ruled 


by human will and by human force. As 
such an institution its self-preservation 
requires it to-expel Tolstoi, and it is jus- 
Asa human institution’ the 
Roman Catholic Church was justified in 
expelling Luther and Calvin; and in the 
same ‘way the Presbyterian Church was 
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justified in silencing Professor Briggs. 
These human institutions had no option, 
unless they changed their own constitu- 
tion. 

So when we blame the Russian Church 
for excommunicating Count Tolstoi, or 
the Presbyterian Church for silencing 
Professor Briggs, we blame them only 
for not reforming their constitution. 
With their constitution they could do no 
otherwise; it is their constitution that 
needs enlarging. No body of men ought 
to call itself a Church, or the Church, 
of Christ, and then drive out of its 
membership those who love God and 
are disciples of his Son Jesus Christ. 
The Russian Church ought to have made 
itself roomy enough so that Tolstoi would 
not be crowded; the Roman Church 
should have been wide enough to allow 
Luther and Calvin to swing their arms 
about; the Presbyterian Church ought to 
have broadened its limits so that Pro- 
fessor Briggs might have served God in 
it and yet have partitioned the Penta- 
teuch as the Powers would partition 
China. Being as they are, the Churches 
may properly—that is, consistently—ex- 
communicate those who love God and try 
to serve his Son; the trouble is that they 
should not be as they are. 


a 
Hope Again for China. 


Atmost had we given up hope for 
China. Her terrible defeat, accepted as 
France accepted her defeat by Germany, 
seemed all ready to open before her a 
glorious future, when with new men at 
the helm, and new ideas, she should 
speedily rise to become a greater Japan 
of the East, as much greater as the con- 
tinent is greater than the islands. But 
then came the report that she would re- 
fuse to submit, that Prince Tuan had 
gained the upper hand with the Empress, 
and that fresh armies were summoned to 
her defense, commanded to retake Peking 
and once more annihilate the hated for- 
eigners. To sucha policy there could be 
but one conclusion. The European Pow- 
ers might not think it wise to follow the 
Empress and her court in their flight 
into the interior, but they would then be 
ready, and would indeed be compelled, 
to administer every province on the sea- 
coast; and they would have, by agree- 
ment, to distribute the provinces, for ad- 
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ministration, among themselves, and that 
would only be another name for parti- 
tion. 

. But now comes the news, which one 
seems compelled to believe, for it is offi- 
cially announced from Washington, that 
the loyal Southern Viceroys, with Prince 
Ching and Li Hung Chang, have secured 
the promulgation of a decree depriving 
Prince Tuan of his salary and official 
servants, and ordering him to be brought 
for trial before the Imperial Clan Court, 
which alone can try princes of imperial 
blood. Four other princes are also de- 
graded, for the offense of having improp- 
erly advised the support of the Boxers. 
This is, if the edict is carried out, a most 
important and beneficial event, and will! 
probably save the Empire from speedy 
dismemberment. 

The report which came early last week, 
and which is not yet fully contradicted, 
that Russia had declared the annexation 
of at least a considerable part of Man- 
churia, was most alarming. There could 
have been about that no concert of Pow- 
ers. It seemed to give the lie to Russia’s 
distinct promises that she would seek no 
extension of territory. Then, if Russia 
had taken Manchuria, Germany would 
have been ready instantly to take at least 
a good part of the Province of Shantung, 
probably much more, and the other Pow- 
ers would have felt obliged to follow 
suit, so as to keep up what is called the 
* balance of power ” in the East. 

But now we seem allowed to believe 
what the Department of State is in- 
formed, that China will not fight with 
destiny as uttered to her by the nations of 
the world. President McKinley and his 
Cabinet are justified in their policy by 
the event, and it may be that the drastic 
course of Germany has had its effect. 
The United States, the only Power which 
could not be suspected of ulterior pur- 
poses, has persistently hoped for the best 
from China. She was the only Power 
that accepted the assurance that the en- 
voys were not massacred; she has in- 
sisted that there should be no war; she 
has kept in view solely the relief of her 
citizens, and when that relief was accom- 
plished she withdrew her army from 
Peking. She has stood faithful to the 
integrity of the Empire, asking only for 
proper reparation, not to be exacted in 
advance, but to be settled in conference 


with the other Powers and with China, 
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whose commissioners she was forward to 
accept. She has done everything pos- 
sible to keep the unity of the nations, con- 
sistently with maintaining the integrity 
of China... Our Government has been 
blamed. for credulity and weakness by 
the more. truculent Powers, but our 
course has been consistent and beney- 
olent, and will stand the light of History. 

It may well be that the severity of 
Germany has had its effect. The report 
that Germany demanded the punishment 
of five Chinese leaders who had favored 
the Boxers and been responsible for the 
attacks on foreigners gains some con- 
firmation from the decree of the Emperor 
and Empress blaming their Ministers 
and degrading four princes besides 
Tuan. With such a result achieved Ger- 
many cannot well declare war, which was 
the one event to be feared. The course 
of German diplomacy would seem to in- 
dicate that William II, who is his own 
Minister of Foreign and all other affairs, 
is acting under the controlling advice of 
Count von Brandt, who was, till five 
years ago, the German Minister to Pe- 
king. He is a man of masterful person- 
ality, thoroughly acquainted with China, 
but who has a German contempt for its 
people. Such a man, having the ear of 
his Monarch, would advise, as the read- 
ers of some of his articles would see, 
drastic measures. But it would seem 
that the German demand that. China 
should, before negotiations, punish the 
ringleaders, has been, or may be, effect- 
ive. If so we may.regard China as now 
effectually cowed. There can be no diffi- 
culty in negotiating with China for any 
reparation desired, consistent with the 
integrity of the Empire, unless Germany 
is really determined on war as the means 
of annexing Chinese territory. 

There have been so many events in this 
Chinese affair, all of prime importance, 
yet of confusing import, that one can 
only indicate the present drift of things. 
When Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching 
were appointed commissioners peace 
seemed hopeful. Then when Germany 
demanded what seemed almost an impos- 
sible condition precedent to negotiation, 
and the report came that Prince Tuan 
had received fresh honors and that he 
and the other irreconcilables were in con- 
trol, and, further, that Russia had an- 
nexed Manchuria, partition of the Chi- 
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nese Empire seemed inevitable, with all 
the possibilities of friction from inter- 
national jealousy and ambition. But 
now, to-day, the outlook is again favor- 
able. _ We are at liberty to hope that the 
benevolent wishes of our own country 
for China may be gratified, and that, sub- 
mitting now to the just demand of the 
nations which she has insulted and 
wronged, China may learn the bitter les- 
son which the war with Japan had almost 
taught her, and may take her place with 
the nations and develop a strength and a 
patriotism that will win their respect. 
And yet we must look with anxiety to the 
course of Russia in Manchuria, and to 
the severe diplomacy of Berlin. 


8 
“Move Out.” 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church is 
one of those branches of the Church of 
Christ which have active missions in 
the worst sections of this city. The 
clergyman in charge of such a mission 
stirred to great indignation the members 
of the Convention of this Episcopal dio- 
cese by reporting the insulting way in 
which he was met when he appealed to 
the police captain of his district for the 
protection of the boys and girls of the 
families under his charge from the en- 
ticements of the haunts of vice allowed to 
exist about them. “If you don’t like it, 
move out,” said Police Captain Herlihy, 
with an oath, to the clergyman in charge. 

The Christian Church does not move 
Out; it stays. When ready to move, it 
moves forward. It takes no orders from 
police captains in league with vice. It 
comes not to yield, but to conquer. This 
Episcopal mission happens to be the Pro- 
Cathedral, and this clergyman missionary 
happens to be the son of one bishop, and 
the immediate representative of Bishop 
Potter. There is béhind them the strong- 
est Protestant denomination in the city, 
one that has Christian principle enough, 
and manly grit enough, to cling to its 
righteous purpose. It will not “move 
out ” its work, or its Pro-Cathedral; nor 
will it stop its effort to save the young 
people of its parish from lives of sin and 
shame, 

The Christian Church is used to the 're- 
quest that it “ move out,”’ when vice or 
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selfishness find it in the way. It will not 
move out of China. It will return with 
redoubled strength, a strength which, be- 
cause it is refreshed by touching Heaven 
instead of touching Earth, cannot suf- 
“ Move out,” 

cries a Chinese attaché in London, or 
some one writing under that designation. 
It is the missionaries. that make all the 
trouble, cry the traders and conces- 
sidnaires; but ex-Minister Seward, after 
twenty years in the service of this coun- 
try in China, declares that the mission- 
aries gave him no trouble, that not:one 
per cent. of his time was taken up with 


complaints by them or against them. 


Yet “ Move out, move out” is the cry ; 
‘or at least stick to the treaty ports.” 
The Church takes her orders from an- 
other source. The East India Company 
and the British Government did not want 
the Church to move into India; fearing 
it’ would make a disturbance; instead of 
that it has been the chief force for edu- 
cating public sentiment for peace and or- 
der. Now Lord Kitchener is afraid to 
have the Church move into the Sudan, 


‘Jest it should disturb the peace there ; but 


he cannot keep the Church out, and once 
in he will find it his best friend. Just so 
it has been in Japan, and so it is already 
proving in China. The Church is the ad- 
vance guard of civilization and of prog- 
ress, whether in China or Africa or Tur- 
key ; and it will move on ever, and never 
out. 

So we smile at Captain Herlihy and In- 
‘spector Cross when they tell Bishop Pot- 
ter and Vicar Paddock to “ move out.” 
They will stay, and it is much more like- 
ly that the Captain and the Inspector 
will move.out themselves. 


a 
The Jargon of Criticism. 


THE London Academy in a leading 
editorial discusses what it calls the “ jar- 


. gon of criticism,” and gives a list of 


words and phrases which it would forbid 


_ reviewers to use. The editor’s remarks 


are true to the situation and facts. Un- 
questionably every reviewer is hard 
pressed for fresh terms, new phrases, un- 
worn words, with which to give his crit- 
ical sketches the value of style. At best 
reviewing books has some narrow limita- 
tions; repetition dogs the busy critic’s 





pen, and say what we may, a certain 
monotony is inévitable. 

But after all, what prospect is there 
of changing the conditions complained’ of 
by the Academy? A review ‘must ‘be 
short, crisp, simple to suit the present de- 
mands of newspaper and’ magazine ; it 
must give in most condensed forma de- 
scription and a judgment. 
book is and what is its value inust be 
stated with essential ‘and substantial 
brevity. This means ‘that’ little cireum- 
locution can be indulged'in. ‘Expressive 
words and phrases consequently are re- 
lied upon to make brevity and adequacy 
blend in the short review: Of course 
such words and phrases applicable to ‘the 
hard pressed criti¢’s need are compara- 
tively few. 

‘Like all special arts reviewing has its 
jargon; this is inevitable. We might as 
well object to the terms of science as to 
this unavoidable vocabulary of the critic. 
The following single words appear in the 
Academy’s condemned list: Vivacious, 
sprightly, enthralling, convincing, 
breezy, delicious and facile. But why 
deny these to the poor reviewer and yet 
permit other writers to use them? _ If 
the style of a book or the nature of a 
character is vivacious, why shall the 
word be evaded? If sprightly is the 
adequate adjective, why shall a critic be 
forced to use one less completely exprse- 
sive? Why not forbid the use of “ en- 


gaging,” “ charming, “pene attractive,” “Te 
pellant,” “dull,” —“ stupid,” dear,” 
“ clever,” * masterful ” and a hundred 


other thoroughly worn. adjectives? The 
superabundance of literature brings out 
the limitations of language. On every 
lute there are worn frets where the. best 
and most expressive chords are ‘made. 
It is an imperious law of melody, and 
what is art without melody? 

_ The list of forbidden phrases contains 
many familiar expressions; yet few, of 
them can be spared at need. If a story 
is strong, why shall the reviewer not say 
ny | strong story?” If it isa “real crea- 
tion,” is it wrong to.say so.in a review? 
If the “interest never flags,” what harm 
is there in so putting it down?, If it is 

“ pervaded by a powerful realism,” there 
is no better ‘phrase for telling the fact. 
We see little good in a self-conscious at- 
tempt to avoid the adequate word or 
phrase simply because it has been often 
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used. before. To begin such a reform 
we must at once discard, “a,” “and,” 
‘“ the,’’. “ but,” rT to,” 4 for,” “ upon,” 
“ beside;”. and .a whole, dictionary of 
words great and small long ago worn as 
thin.as.a much-ground. shoe-knife. 
There. should. be. no forbidden words 
and. phrases, save those offensive to. good 
language. The remedy. is.more words 
and: phrases; and it has been the struggle 
for . novelty, freshness, strength, ade- 
quacy, that has built up a special vocab- 
-ulary.,and phraseology for reviewers. 
The-loss, of each fitting. word or, phrase is 
just to that extent an impoverishment, 
not .an enrichment of the. reviewer’s 
power, sp pvr 
1 x] 
A Nature Note In French 
, Poetry. 


It is not often that a genuine’ touch 
of nature—the out-of-doors stroke which 
has done so much for English and Amer- 
ican literature—is to be found in’ French 
‘poetry, or for that matter in French prose 
either. We do not refer to mere de- 
scriptive writing wherein the hills, the 
plains, the sky, the scattered hamlets, 
the atmosphere and the sea are sketched ; - 
for in landscape French literature is rich. 
There is a certain strain in what may be 
loosely called the Anglo-Saxon genius 
which from the first has been attracted 
to natural history, not.as a science, but as 
a field in which the human soul may 
browse, so to say, and ruminate. The 
Gallic taste is different. Hugo, Lamar- 
_ tine, Chénier, Musset and all of the ear- 
lier French poets have sung Nature, but 
not as Dan Chaucer and his descendants 
have sung it. It.is a Latin inheritance 
that obscures the direct, observing vis- 
ion, or rather turns it away from the 
details of which Gilbert ite, Jef- 
feries, Thoreau, John Burrouglis ‘and 
other English and American writers have 
made delightful use. Even Buffon and 
his staff of workers on the great Nat- 
ural History, altho they wreaked them- 
selves upon description, did not go be- 
yond that; they scarcely touched the 
finer realities of out-of-doors study. 

This general French trait was called to 
mind when we fead ‘in a recent issue of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes a series of 
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poems by. M. Charles Guérin, in one of 

which we come upon these lines: 

“ Le sable du ravin est rouge,, l’eau s’écoule, 
Baiser mobile et doux, sur les cailloux motu- 


vans. an 
Lair bleuit, et la-bas les villes des vivans 
Répondent 1’Angelus ‘du: soir..aux quatre 
vents... 


. J’ écoute; le. geai crie et le ramier roucoule, 


Le. pic obstinément martéle un arbre mort. 
Je voir réder dans l’ombre une biche in- 
quiéte sw yy 
Dont le pas, suspendu sur le mousse, s’arréte. 
Fas fooke a fuille et nid 4 nid le bois s’en- 
ort.’ 


In the.lines which for distinction we 


have italicized there rings the true An- 


glo-Saxon note. At all events it is so 
unusual to meet with just this sort of 
thing in French verse that we have found 


it suggestive of many critical shades of 


prophecy.in which we cannot.here in- 
dulge. Weare led to wonder if the “ re- 
turn to nature ” so much talked about is 
not to. be accomplished through a rever- 
sion to simplicity of vision and sincerity 


-of expression which would set all poets 


not to seeing alike and singing alike, but 


_to seeing correctly and singing honestly. 
-In the first two lines italicized we have 


the perfection of crispness and truth; in 
the last a beautiful fact is sung, just as 
Nature presented it, rhythmically fading 
into sleep.. We send M. Guérin our con- 
gratulations. ig 


In an interview Dr. 
a. = — °° Parkhurst says, among 

ypocri®¥° ~ other things’ that are 
more admirable “ye aaa | 


“All, this profession -of the Powers—of 
Europe in China, of Great Britain in South 
Africa, of the United States in the Philippines 
—that they are seeking to carry light and civil- 
ization to less advanced or barbarous peoples, 
is arrant hypocrisy. The real aim of one and 
all is to extend their own power and _ increase 
their sources of wealth,. regardless of the weak- 
er or inferior races which they plunder of inde- 
pendence and soil.and trample under foot for 
resisting.” 


This does not appear to us to be a fair 
statement. Not one of these Powers 


‘puts forward its purpose of carrying light 


and civilization ‘to less advanced’ people 
as the reason for its advance. Every- 
body knows that the reason why the 
Powers have taken Peking is to protect 
their own envoys and other citizens ; that 
was something they were obliged to do, 
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Such a purpose is absolutely justifiable. 
When Germany took Kiao-chau she did 
not pretend that it was for purposes of 
civilization, but solely in retribution for 
the murder of her citizens. The seizure 
we believe was unjustifiable, but no pre- 
tense of benevolence was offered. Great 
Britain has not professed that she was 
engaged in war in South Africa for the 
sake of carrying light or civilization 
there, but because her citizens were first 
oppressed and then her territory was in- 
vaded and war declared against her. 
The United States has never claimed that 
its war in the Philippines was for the 
purpose of spreading civilization or the 
blessings of American liberty, but sole- 
ly to suppress insurrection. To be sure 
in all these cases there are Christian peo- 
ple behind the Government; and Chris- 
tian people intend, and the citizens gen- 
erally intend, that conditions in these 
countries shall be ameliorated, that light 
and civilization shall be carried to less 
advanced peoples ; and we have no doubt 
that Dr. Parkhurst agrees with this, and 
that his position is precisely the same as 
that of other Christian people, and that 
he will be glad also to take advantage of 
the opportunity that will come to us to 
give the best we have to the people who 
come under our rule. But it does not fol- 
low, because every Christian says this, 
that every Christian also wanted war for 
the sake of the opportunities for benevo- 
lent work that would follow. That line 
of thinking may sometimes be ventured 
on by unwise people, but it properly be- 
longs to divine Providence. We do not 
do evil that good may come, but when 
evil comes we will make as much good 
out of it as we can. 
Sd 


Our attention is 
called to a pamphlet, 
entitled “Human 
Vivisection—A Statement and an In- 
quiry,” which is issued in its tenth 
thousand, and is printed for “The 
American Humane Association.” It 
is°a statement of experiments in vivi- 
section or with poisonous lymphs made 
wpon human subjects, especially at hos- 
pitals in Europe and even in America. 
No words can too strongly express the 
wickedness of such experimentation. But 
we do protest against the use made in 





_ Human 
Vivisection 


this pamphlet of dislocated paragraphs 
from an article by a competent scientific 
man in defense of animal vivisection, 
printed in THE INDEPENDENT five years 
ago. It is thus quoted: 

“ A human life is nothing compared with a 

new. fact in science. . . . The aim of science 
is the advancement of human knowledge at 
any sacrifice of human life. .. . If cats 
and guinea pigs can be put to any higher use 
than to advance science we do not know what 
it iss We do not know of any higher use we 
can put a man to.” 
The implication is that the writer was 
defending human vivisection. This is 
not the fact. He had been speaking of 
the way in which scientific men risked 
their own lives in pursuit of fresh truth, 
and arguing that if they were willing 
themselves to die for the sake of discov- 
ering a truth, it might be expected they 
would be willing to sacrifice the life of 
guinea pigs, which he held justifiable. It 
is in a sense true that “a human life is 
nothing compared with a new fact in 
science,” but that. does not mean that a 
man may kill other people for it. It is 
true that “the aim of science is the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge at any 
sacrifice of human life,” but it means the 
sacrifice of one’s own life, and ‘is illus- 
trated by the willingness of explorers to 
die that they might discover the secrets 
of the North Pole. When the writer said 
that he did not “ know of any higher use 
we can put a man to” he did not mean 
other men; he had only spoken of the 
hazarding of his own life. The use made 
of the article in THE INDEPENDENT is 
thoroughly disingenuous, whatever we 
may think of its writer’s defense of vivi- 
section of animals for purposes of 
science. Pr 





Portsmouth is the latest 
English town to apply for a 
license to own and operate 
its own town telephone service. It is es- 
timated that the rate for each subscriber 
would be about $25 a year, an amount 
about half what is charged by the pri- 
vate companies. Glasgow is already of- 
fering the privilege for $25.25, and 
Trondheim, Norway, a small town of 30,- 
ooo inhabitants, gives the ‘subscriber 
telephone service for $17 a -year, a 
charge which affords a surplus, after 
paymient of interest on capital, a reserve 


Municipal 
Telephones 
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of 5 per cent. a year on the capital, and 
the insurance of employees against death, 
accident and sickness. In this city the 
charges of the private company averages, 
we should think, about $125 a year (THE 
INDEPENDENT pays $165 for 2,400 mes- 
sages), and altho the rate is somewhat 
less than this in other American cities 
the charge is still very high. As the 
value of telephone service to each sub- 
scriber must increase geometrically 
with the number of people who use it, it 
is a wonder that the private companies 
do not lower the rates so as to bring the 
service within the means of the largest 
possible number of people. But that ap- 
parently is not the company’s policy. 
They prefer to make telephones a luxury 
instead of a necessity, and so we must 
keep on striving for public ownership 
and operation for the good of all the peo- 
ple. 
& 


_. It is reported that 
ae waar the Italian Govern- 
na 

ment resents the 
idea that the Pope will present claims for 
indemnity for losses sustained by Catho- 
lic missions, and that it proposes to pro- 
tect its own citizens without the Pope’s 
help; and we presume that Germany 
and Austria will take the same attitude, 
while France, Belgium, Spain and Portu- 
gal will allow the claims of their mission- 
aries to be settled in the way that has 
been usual in China. When China be- 
gan to see that foreign Governments were 
taking advantage of missions to increase 
their political power in China she be- 
gan to persecute missions, and relations 
with the Vatican grew hostile. Then 
France offered herself as their champion, 
for her own purposes. She denounced 
the Catholic Church at home, but cham- 
pioned it abroad. Chinese Catholic con- 
verts were also regarded as under her 
protection, almost as French citizens. 
This became intolerable, and China 
turned to the Vatican, and negotiated for 
a Papal envoy at Peking, through whom 
all complaints of Catholics should be set- 
tled, with a Chinese envoy at the Vat- 
ican. When France saw that she was to 
be thus deprived of her influence she 
threatened the Pope that if this arrange- 
ment were carried out she would with- 
draw the $10,000,000 subvention annual- 
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ly voted to the support of the French 
clergy. This threat of de Freycinet’s ef- 
fectually blocked the plan; and China 
then turned to the individual Powers, and 
Germany, Austria and Italy accepted ‘the 
protection of their own missionary sub- 
jects. This would greatly weaken the 
prestige of France, which then agreed to 
a very clever move in Chinese diplomacy 
with the Vatican. By an agreement 
which came into force about a year ago, 
all disputes about Catholic affairs are to 
be settled with the heads of the several 
missions; and for this purpose bishops 
take the rank of Governors or Viceroys 
of provinces, and lower ecclesiastics a 
corresponding rank. If disputes cannot 
be settled with them, then they can ap- 
peal to their respective Governments ; 
but China wants no such appeal, and is 
sure to do what is demanded. Here is 
an explanation in part of the ill-feeling in 
China toward Catholic missions. We 
have heard of $10,000,000. -now ‘being 
claimed .by the Pope. That does not 
mean that the money is to be paid to the 
Pope, but that settlement of these claims 
are to be made by local authorities, and 
we do not see how the Italian Govern- 
ment can easily interfere. 


& 


We hesitated to believe the 
horrible stories, vaguely re- 
ported, of atrocities perpe- 
trated on unoffending Chinese by the 
Russian soldiers, but the letter to the 
New York Evening Post, by Professor 
Wright, of Oberlin, telling what he saw 
and knew that occurred at Blagovet- 
chensk, must remove all doubt, and it 
confirms other reports received from 
Russia itself as well as from China. Pro- 
fessor Wright tells of the fire opened by 
the Chinese across the river on Blago- 
vetchensk, doing little damage but 
causing indescribable terror which drove 
the Cossacks into a frenzy of rage. 


“The peaceable Chinese, to the number of 
3,000. or 4,000, in the city were expelled in great 
haste, and, being forced upon rafts entirely in- 
adequate, were most of them drowned in at- 
tempting to cross the river. The stream was 
fairly black with their bodies. Three days 
after, we counted hundreds of them in the 
water. In our ride through the country to 
reach the city on Thursday, the 19th, we saw 
as many as thirty villages and hamlets of the 
Chinese in flames. One of them was a city of 
8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants. We estimated that 
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we saw the dwellings of 20,000 peaceable Chi- 
nese in flames that awful day, while parties of 
Cossacks were scouring the fields to find Chi- 
nese,'and shooting them down at sight. What 
became of the women«and children no-one 
knew.; but there was apparently no way for 
them to escape to a place of safety. On our 
way up the river for 500 miles above the city, 
every Chinese’ hamlet was a charred mass of 
ruins. The large village of Motcha was still 
smoking, and we were tld that 4,000 Chinese 
had been killed,” 

This is an awful. story. The purpose 
was that proclaimed by the Emperor Wil- 
liam, to strike terror. ; 


& 


The Pope on ected thatthe 
Protestants in Rome Pope would not 
be pleased to see Protestant missions car- 
ried on successfully in Rome, and it is 
natural that his regret should be strong- 
ly expressed. Nor is it surprising that 
he should bewail the day when religious 
liberty was denied in the possessions of 
his predecessors. In a letter on prose- 
lytism he tells of “the most deplorable 
evils brought by the new order of things 
to this capital of the Christian world,” in 
“the active proselytism displayed on the 
part of heresy,” introduced from abroad, 
and “under the shelter of the public 
law.” He laments “the painful condi- 
tion of the head of the Catholic Church, 
constrained to behold the free and ‘pro- 
gressive advance of heresy in this Holy 
City.” But the same “public law” 
which protects Protestants also protects 
Catholics. The trouble is that it is only 
the English-speaking people who as yet 
really believe in freedom of religion. 
The Pope certainly does not, and a better 
Pope never occupied Peter’s chair. 
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What other country on the globe would 
endure such a mission as that of Sixto 
Lopez? -He comes here, - without: any 
fear, trusting to the magnanimity of the 
American people and the tolerance of its 
Government as the representative of a so- 
called government which considers itself 
to be making war on the United States, 
and which we consider to be an organized 
insurrection. If we were not the most 
merciful and patient of all people we 
should forbid his entrance, or imprison 
him for aiding and abetting: insurrection 
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and war. As it is, he will be allowed to 
gather as many supporters as possible, 
or even to take part in the Presidential 
campaign. x 


The resolution of the negroes not to 
ride’ in cars. where they were’ discrim- 
inated against is not wholly ineffective. 
The president of the Montgomery, -Ala., 
street car company has lately given’out a 
statement to the effect that that company 
lost $1,400 in three weeks, and that the 
usual incomé had been reduced by, over 
twenty-five per cent., owing to. the: fact 
that the colored people have refused to 
ride on the street. cars since the. City 
Council passed a statute separaling. te 
races. 

s ] 


It is simply ridiculous to claim that the 
Prohibition Law is enforced in the larger 
towns in Maine. It ought either to be 
enforced or repealed. Scarce anything is 
more demoralizing than a law notorious- 
ly unenforced. We are glad that in 
Portland an honest attempt, under the 
Prohibitionist sheriff, will be made to en- 
force it ; and we may, as Mr. Manley sug- 
gests, have a chance to repeat the old ref- 
erendum on the subject and let the: peo- 
ple decide whether they want prokibition 
or high license. 

Js 


The district controlled by the Japan- 
ese is reported the most quiet in Peking. 
That is because the Japanese recognize 
the Chinese as human beings like them- 


selves and not mere brutes. The shops 
are opened there, and the Japanese pay 
for what they get, and do not terror- 
ize women and children as do the Rus- 
sians. The arrogance and cruelty of the 
conqueror leave more ‘sores than are 
made by war. 
ol 


The discovery that innocent men.and 
women have been kidnapped and forced 
by the contractors to labor as convicts in 
the Georgia convict camps, ought to end 
the barbarous seve ~~ —" 
the State, 





INSURANCE. - 


The Hillman Case. : 


AFTER twenty yéars of resistance, the 
Mutual Life has settled the claim against 
it in the célebrated' Hillman case::- One 
John -W- ‘Hillman, a’ Kansas’ frontiers- 
man, obtained, in’ December and January, 
1878, 1879, policies of ‘$10,000° each in 
the Mutual Life and the‘New York Life 
and of $5,000 in the ‘Connecticut Mutual, 
another stockman’ furnishing the’ money 
for the premiums. ‘In’ March following, 
Hillman started with two others on an 
alleged hunting expedition, and one of 
the two other's soon returned, with a story 
that: he had ‘accidentally ‘shot Hillman. 
A body was produced, and buried as that 
of Hillman, but the companies have al- 
ways maintained that to have been the 
-body:'of another, murdered for the pur- 
pose of using it in collecting the policies. 
‘The first: suit; in 1882, in the Federal 
Court at Leavenworth, ended ‘in -a: dis- 
agreement, two jurymen standing out for 
the: defense; the second, in: the same 
court, in 1885, had. a: jury equally. di- 
vided: The third trial, at Topeka, in 
1888, brought a verdict against the. com- 
panies jointly for $53,000, and they, suc- 
cessfully appealed, the. case being re- 
manded: for another trial. . The fourth 
trial, at Topeka in 1895, brought a third 
disagreement, five’ jurors being for the 
defense; during this trial it came out 
that several attorneys were pushing the 
case on speculation, and that the widow 
(if. widow. she was) had no further in- 
terest than a promise that she should re- 
ceive something. The fifth trial was 
held at Topeka in 1896, and ended in the 
fourth disagreement, seven jurors this 
time being for the defense ; after this trial 
the New York Life settled and-withdrew. 
The sixth trial was held in Leavenworth 
last autumn, and resulted in a second 
verict for the plaintiff. Another appeal 
followed, and now the Mutual Life has 
retired. The Connecticut Mutual, ‘ac- 
cording to the latest information, pro- 
poses to keep on alone. 

No criticism of the action of either of 
the three companies can be made: With- 
out having the details in the -history of 
the case before us at present, we feel no 
doubt that the case was fraudulent, and 


it is perfectly certain thatthe officers.of 
the companies so regarded it: Two have 
settled, for reasons of expediency; the 
same reasoning, by balancing cost against 
cost, would have made against resisting 
at all: So some may say now, and: it 
could have been said in 1882; but to al- 
ways settle would be to invite fraud. To 
expend from trust funds in order to make 
fraud appear unpromising is both ‘ex- 
pediency and moral duty. When resist- 
ance should be made, and at what point 
it-should be abandoned, must be left to 
the guardians of the fund. They are 
fallible, but when they have done their 
duty as they see it no one else has a right 
to condemn them. Fs 


see Lhere can be no question. that the 
values under exposure in the department 
stores are very large, nor that the propri- 
etors consider the premium charge ...an 
onerous burden, If they honestly think 
the rate too high, they are.in,this only 
like the. rest.of mankind, for it is, only 
natural, with. very casual. consideration, 
to ascribe the troubles of insurance com- 
panies to favorable discrimination toward 
everybody outside our own. particular 
line. The argument..from experience, 
which controls premiums with losses dur- 
ing a short term of years, is-valueless ; 
still, we do not attempt to say. whether 
the rate on department stores is relatively 
high. . What is evident, however, is that 


-the foundation of these stores.is concen- 


tration, and that concentration increases 
the volume net risk as well as the chances 
of fire. But if the proprietors seriously 
consider the attempt to insure themselves 
they must observe that the success of the 
Massachusetts’ Factory Mutual, great 
and encouraging as it is, depends upon 
avoidance of “exposure.” Factory prop- 
erty is isolated; the danger is from with- 
in, and this is under control of the pro- 
prietor. This condition is’ impossible in 
cities.. If the department. store «relies 
more upon the storehouse it can reduce 
the lines of stock carried and thus divide 
the risks, but it must also somewhat in- 
crease expenses. Probably the only avail- 
able ‘direction ‘for remedy is that .of 
greater internal precaution. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Ramapo Matter. 


Tue Merchants’ Association, in an 
elaborate published report, objects to any 
water contract by this city with private 
owners, and specifically against the Ram- 
apo scheme. To the latter it urges that 
the price is exorbitant; that the contract 
statement of delivery pressure is ambig- 
uous, the ambiguity also extending to the 
statement of duties and privilege of both 
contracting parties; that the city will 
never acquire the plant but will be com- 
pelled hereafter to continue taking wa- 
ter from the company ; that the city must 
either harm its industrial interests by 
raising the consumption charge for wa- 
ter or suffer the loss of large profits 
which might be had from a water sup- 
ply owned by the municipality. The 
Association recommends the plan of tak- 
ing water from the Hudson above 
Poughkeepsie, the plant to consist of 
pumping stations and filter beds on the 
east side of the river, an aqueduct there- 
from to the northern limits of the city, 
and a reservoir near those limits. Filtra- 


tion is a process of Nature which has 
been satisfactorily tested by other cities. 
The proposed plant would begin with 
100 millions daily (which is nearly the 
present consumption of the metropolis), 
and be capable of 250 millions, which 
would suffice for fifteen or twenty years 


to come. The alternative plans of sup- 
ply from the Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks would cost more and require more 
time to complete. 

There is no question as to the com- 
parative merits of the Ramapo and 
other schemes; indeed, the former is so 
poorly defensible that its advocates do 
not say much about it, evidently prefer- 
ring not to have public attention directed 
to it. Between plans along the same 
general line there may be much to be said 
as to details; but if anything in munic- 
ipal government may be considered set- 
tled beyond dispute it is that the water 
supply should be under public owner- 
ship ; extension of that ownership to some 
other local subjects is open to discussion, 
but as to water supply discussion is 
closed. Hence quiet action, and not dis- 
cussion, is desired by the Ramapo ad- 
vocates, the unhappy fact being that pri- 
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vate gain, not the public interest, is the . 
moving force. Necessarily the men who 
have the political power to push the 
scheme through, if it goes through, 
are the men who expect to profit by it. 
The public good is not to be considered at 
all—it is, on the contrary, to be sacri- 
ficed, as a necessary incident. Emphat- 
ically this ought not to be so, and espe- 
cially as a new century opens; yet the 
probability is strong that it will be. _ If 
anything can prevent, the undesired pub- 
lic attention is such thing. 
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Financial Items. 


FoLLowI1nc closely upon the placing 
of the big German loan in this city 
came recently the announcement that 
the Swedish Government would nego- 
tiate a loan of £2,000,000. The National 
Park Bank of this city will receive sub- 
scriptions in the United States. The 
loan will not be redeemed before August 
15th, 1920. The loan is not open for 
public subscription. 


..It was announced last week that 
the organization of the Federal National 
Bank, of New York City, was almost 
completed. The institution will open for 
business in Wall Street. with a capital of 
$500,000 and a surplus of like amount. 
Maurice L. Muhleman, for many years 
Deputy Assistant United States Treas- 
urer at New York, will be president, and 
among the directors will be Frederic B. 
Fisk, John E. Doane, Charles T, Geyer, 
Charles A. O’Donohue and former Post- 
master Charles W. Dayton. The vice- 
president will be David D. Mallory and 
the cashier Joseph T. Hall. 


. ...-Coupons and dividendsannounced : 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad coupons 
due, payable October 1st, at Central Trust Co. 

Gallatin National Bank, 5 per. cent. and an 
extra I per cent., payable October 6th. 


..Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week were: 
BANKS. 

National City 


88244 
N. Y. Produce Ex’ge. .12734 
Phoenix National Bank 100 


TRUST COMPANIES. ‘ 
Trust Co. of America. -197% | Brooklyn Trust Co..... 416 





